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American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
Address of all Secretaries: FORD BUILDING, BOSTON, MASS. 


Presipent — T. J. Villers, D. D., Michigan. ForEIGN SECRETARY — James H. Franklin, D. D. 
Vice-Pres. — W. A. Wilbur, D. C.; A. L. Reeves, Mo. ForEeIGN SECRETARY — Joseph C. Robbins, D. D. 
Home SECRETARY — CANDIDATE SECRETARY — Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.D. 
Asst. AnD Rec. Secretary — Wm. B. Lipphard. TREASURER — George B. Huntington. 





Joint District Secretaries Home, Foreign and Publication Societies 


New England — Rev. W. A. Hill, Ford Bldg., Boston. Illinois — A. S. Carman, D.D. 
Southeastern — Rev. W. G. Russell, 19 So. LaSalle Street, Chicago, IIl. 

1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. Michigan (Special District) — Elisha M. Lake, D.D. 
Nebraska (Special District) — Rev. C. H. Bancroft, 3524 368 Capital Nat’l Bank Bldg., Lansing, Mich. 

Lafayette Ave., Omaha, Neb. Wisconsin (Special District) — Rev. D. W. Hulburt, 
Indiana (Special District) — Rev. C. M. Dinsmore, 803 1717 Wells St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Occidental Bldg., Indianapolis. Iowa — Rev. S. E. Wilcox, Des Moines, Ia. 
Kanawha — John S. Stump, D.D., Superior — Frank Peterson, D.D. 

1705 Seventeenth St., Parkersburg, W. Va. 407 Evanston Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Ohio — Rev. Chas. E. Stanton, Granville, Ohio. Southwestern — G. W. Cassidy, D.D., Wichita, Kan. 

Home and Foreign Societies 

New York—R. E. Farrier, D.D. North Pacific— A. M. Petty, D.D., 

23 E. 26th Street, New York. 403 Tilford Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
Missouri (Special District) — Rev. Joe P. Jacobs, South Pacific— A. W. Rider, D.D., 

115 E. 31st St., Kansas City, Mo. 313 W. 3d Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 





The American Baptist Home Mission Society 
Address of all Secretaries: 23 E. 26th St., New York City 


PresipENT — Charles R. Brock, Colorado. Sec. City AND FoREIGN-sPEAKING Misstons—C. A. 
Vice-Pres. — Franklin G. Smith, Ohio; Henry Bond, Brooks, D. D. 
Vermont; Ernest E. Rogers, Conn. Epirice Sec. — F. H. Divine. 
ReEcorRDING SECRETARY — Rev. A. E. Isaac, New York. Sec. or Epucation —G. R. Hovey, D. D. 
TREASURER — F. T. Moulton, New York. Sec. Soctai Service AND Rurat Community Work — 
ExecuTIvE SECRETARY — Charles L. White, D. D. Rolvix Harlan, D. D. 
Sec. ENGLISH-SPEAKING Missions AND INDIAN Worx — DEPARTMENT OF EvancELIsM—H. F. Stilwell, D. D., 
L. C. Barnes, D. D. Cleveland, O. 


Joint Division Secretaries — Home and Publication Societies 
Bruce Kinney, D. D., 356 Gas and Electric Building, Den- sana ealaaal D. D., 313 W. Third St., Los Angeles, 


ver, Colo. alif. 





The American Baptist Publication Society 
1701 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Presipent — W. G. Brimson, Illinois. GENERAL SECRETARY — G. N. Brink, D. D. 
VicEe-PrRESIDENTSs — H. S. Myers, New Jersey; E. L. Business MANAGER — H. V. Meyer. 

Taylor, Penn. FreLp SUPERINTENDENT — Rev. S. G. Neil. 
REcoRDING SECRETARY — W. S. Bauer. TREASURER — G. L. Estabrook. 

District Superintendents 

New York — Rev. J. E. Norcross, Western — Wilson Mills, D.D. 

23,°0., 26th St; Ns i. 2810 Spaulding St., Omaha, Neb. 
Middle West —T. L. Ketman, D.D., Work for Negroes —S.N. Vass, D.D., Raleigh, N. C. 


125 No. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 


FORD BUILDING, BOSTON Rm. 1433 Stevens Bldg., 16 N. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, Itt. 
Presipent — Mrs. W. A. Montgomery. Home Vicre-PresipENt — Mrs. Andrew MacLeish. 
Foreicn Vice-Pres. — Mrs. Henry W. Peabody. Home Secretary — Miss Fleanor Mare. 

Fore1cn SECRETARY — Miss Nellie G. Prescott. Rec. Sec’y — Mrs. T. E Adams, Cleveland, Ohio. 
TREASURER — Miss Alice E. Stedman. Honorary Sec’y — Mrs. H. G. Safford. 


Honorary Presipent — Mrs. John Edwin Scott, California. 





Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society 
2969 VERNON AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Presipent — Mrs. John Nuveen, Chicago. 

Vicr-PresipENTs — Mrs. G. W. Coleman, Boston; Mrs. Corr. Sec’y — Mrs. Katherine S. Westfall, Chicago. 
L.A. Crandall, Minneapolis; Mrs. G. C. Moor, Brooklyn; Rec. Srec’y—Mrs. S. C. Jennings, Chicago. 

Mrs. C. S. Shank, Washington; Miss Ruth Shipley, Ohio. TrrasureErR— Mrs. Washington Laycock, Chicago. 


District Secretaries 


New England — Miss May Huston, Ford Bldg., Boston. New York — Mrs. L. K. Barnes, 123a Halsey St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Atlantic — Mrs. Reuben Mapelsden, 4108 Walnut St., Philadelphia. East Central— Mrs. L. Jesse P. Bishop, 1886 
East 97th St., Cleveland. Central— Miss Erminia Broadstone, Chicago. West Central and Rocky Mountain — 
Miss Ina Shaw, 1214 E. 6th Ave., Topeka, Kansas. South Pacific (Union District) — Home and Foreign Union 
Field Worker, Mrs. A. L. Wadsworth, 710 El Centro St., S. Pasadena, Cal. South Pacific and Columbia River — 
Missionary Superintendent, Miss Carrie O. Millspaugh, 405 Tilford Bldg., Portland, Oregon. 








MrnisTERS AND Misstonarizs BENEFIT Boarp — E. T. Tomlinson, D.D., Sec’y, 23 E. 26th Street, New York. 
Boarp oF Epucation — F. W. Padelford, D. D., Ferd Building, Boston. 
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GOD IS WORKING HIS PURPOSE OUT 


God is working his purpose out, as year succeeds to year: 
God is working his purpose out, and the time is drawing near — 
Nearer and nearer draws the time, the time that shall surely be, 
When the earth shall be filled with the glory of God, 
As the waters cover the sea. 





From utmost East to utmost West, where’er man’s foot hath trod, 
By the mouth of many messengers goes forth the voice of God. 
Give ear to Me, ye continents — ye isles, give ear to Me, 
That the earth shall be filled with the glory of God, 
As the waters cover the sea. 


What can we do to work God’s work, to prosper and increase 
The brotherhood of all mankind — the reign of the Prince of Peace? 
What can we do to hasten the time, the time that shall surely be, 
When the earth shall be filled with the glory of God, 
As the waters cover the sea? 


March we forth in the strength of God, with the banner of Christ unfurled, 
That the light of the glorious Gospel of Truth may shine throughout the world. 
Fight we the fight with sorrow and sin to set their captives free, 
That the earth shall be filled with the glory of God, 
As the waters cover the sea. 


All we can do is nothing worth, unless God blesses the deed, 
Vainly we hope for the harvest, till God gives life to the seed; 

Yet nearer and nearer draws the time, the time that shall surely be, 
When the earth shall be filled with the glory of God, 


As the waters cover the sea. 
— A.C. Ainger. 
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THERE ARE THOUSANDS OF FAMILIES LIKE THIS 


THE FATHERLESS FAMILY LOOKING AT THE RUINS WHERE THE HOME HAD BEEN. 
SHALL IT BE IN VAIN? 


UUNR VILLAGE. 


IN FRANCE AND BELGIUM APPEALING TO CHRISTIAN SYMPATHY. 
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In the Vestibule 


CB ISSIONS for September suggests the fact, which 
#44, the October issue will more deeply impress, that 
we are entering upon one of the most significant 
campaigns in our history as a denomination. 
Every article in this number: is worthy of careful 
reading. The pages throb with vitality. Who 
can look at those pictures which Dr. Franklin has 

furnished for his article on France and Belgium 

without being stirred to action that will mean help at some point 
in the great field of missions? The appeal of the work among our 
foreign-speaking peoples may not be as emotional, but it is not less 
strong. The purpose of the Social Service and Rural Community 
department of the Home Mission Society is clearly stated by Dr. 
Harlan, who is a welcome contributor. The articles by young 
women missionaries in both the foreign and home fields indicate 
what promising writers are being developed. ‘The opening chap- 
ters of Mrs. Mason’s story, ‘‘ Conscripts of Conscience,” whet the 
appetite for the next instalment, and this will be increasingly true 
until the finis comes in the December issue. ‘The human and mis- 
sionary interests are skilfully blended, and the moral “ goes without 
saying,” to use a phrase not in good odor with rhetoricians. 

Of course we want every reader to pay special attention to the 
report of the Chicago meeting of the General Board of Promotion, 
and to Dr. Aitchison’s statement in his resignation to the Board of 
the Foreign Mission Society. No reader of Missions should be 
ignorant of the new plan of denominational work along the 
lines of promotion of interest, information and giving. And the 
truth should be recognized at once and clearly that the new method 
relies for success upon enlisting the active cooperation of our 
whole membership. It is our work — the work of all of us — not 
the work of some new organization possessed of magic power. Let 
us begin now to cultivate a new sense of individual responsibility, 
to keep informed about.the new movements, and to take a deeper 
personal interest. Vitalize this interest by prayer for the new 
work and leaders. So surely as this is done, we shall witness a 
revival in our churches that will enable us to meet the challenge 
of the hour in the only effective way —the Spirit’s power. 
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WHAT IS LEFT OF THE ONCE BEAUTIFUL CITY OF ESNES-MEUSE 


Secretary Franklin’s Visit to France 


THE FOREIGN BOARD SENDS ITS REPRESENTATIVE TO 
FRANCE AND BELGIUM, TO INVESTIGATE CONDITIONS 


AND LEARN 


BAPTISTS IN RESTORATION 


WHAT OUGHT TO BE DONE BY NORTHERN 


WORK: HIS ENLIGHTENING 


REPORTS ARE HERE SUMMARIZED FOR OUR READERS: 


aa AYET it be announced, to begin 
i with, that Secretary Frank- 
lin’s letters to the Board, 
which he began to write im- 
ZA) mediately on landing in 
France, and his official report, submitted 
after his return home, are to be printed 
in a book, ‘‘ The Track of the Storm,” and 
will make delightful reading. Dr. Frank- 
lin has peculiar gift and charm in narra- 
tion as well as keenness of observation. 
What we are allowed to glean for the 
present purpose will only lead readers to 
look out for the full account, which will be 
off the press by September, it is hoped. 
The first letter was dated Paris, March 
20, three days after his arrival. This 
quotation takes us at once into the at- 
mosphere of France: 
** Although actual hostilities have ceased 





and the completion of a treaty of peace is 
expected very soon, the hot breath of war 
is still felt over the land. One feels it in 
his face at any port of entry. On the dock 
at Havre, as our ship was being made fast, 
British soldiers passed whose smoked 
uniforms suggested the fires of battle, and 
whose tense faces seemed to express the 
strain of the conflict. An English hos- 
pital ship was starting across the Channel 
on its usual errand. Another vessel, 
setting out for the Orient, had its lower 
decks crowded with Chinese coolies who 
had been laboring behind the lines and who 
clearly were rejoiced at being able to start 
homeward. Black men from French col- 
onies in Africa were in evidence too. 
British troops were sailing home. Amer- 
ican troops were returning from a ‘leave’ 
spent in England.” 
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Met at the ship by Rev. R. Dubarry, 
Baptist pastor at Nimes, Dr. Franklin 
was accompanied to Paris, where hotel 
accommodations had been reserved for 
him. War traces everywhere! The ele- 
vator operator moved on a stiff leg and 
wore three decorations on his breast; the 
two ushers showed an empty sleeve each 
and at least two medals and ribbons; the 
porter had been cited twice for heroic 
action. After a morning conference with 
Rev. A. Blocher and M. Dubarry, repre- 
senting the Franco-Swiss Association, he 
journeyed to Colombes, where Rev. E. 
Raynaud is pastor of the Baptist church, 
the only evangelical organization in that 
section. Next day he called at the office 
of the Paris Missionary Society, the 
foreign mission organization of the Re- 
formed (Presbyterian) Church, the largest 
Protestant body in France. Another con- 
ference that day was with Rev. André 
Monod, Secretary of the Union Protestant 
Committee for War Relief in France and 
Belgium, with which our Board is asked to 
cooperate in reconstructing the Protestant 
churches destroyed or scattered by the 
war. Then a small group of well-known 
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Protestant leaders was met. Conferences 
followed rapidly, one of special interest 
with a committee of the Franco-Belge 
Association, whose field lies largely in the 
area devastated by the German armies. 
The chairman, Rev. Philemon Vincent, is 
the well-known pastor of the Avenue du 
Main Baptist Church, Paris, and Pastor 
Andru is an active member. The Amer- 
ican visitor was warmly welcomed, and 
gratitude was expressed for the relief fur- 
nished through the Foreign Mission Society 
to needy people in their section. 

The next letter gives a description of a 
210 mile motor trip in that large area of 
northern France made silent and desolate 
through the unspeakably terrible havoc 
of the German armies. At Chauny and 
LaFére, which were visited, there were 
Baptist churches with substantial houses 
of worship before the towns were laid in 
ruins. We cannot bear to spoil this 
touching description by condensation. 
Do not fail to get the book and read it in 
full. In Compiégne the wrecked home 
of Pastor Andru of our Baptist church 
was noted. At Noyon, where John Calvin 
was born, 7,000 people lived before the 








RAVIN DE L’ERMITAGE AT VERDUN, SHOWING THE SHELL-PLOWED, ABSOLUTELY 


DEVASTATED LAND. 


TRENCH IN FOREGROUND 
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war; now scarcely 1,000 can find homes; 
but they will come back, and some have 
found a corner in their ruined structures. 
Of the six or eight places where humble 
efforts were being made to start over again, 
one is shown in the accompanying picture. 
The birthplace of Calvin was at last 
located —a spot in the ruins—by M. 
Recher, who had known the place well. 
The future will not know where the great 
reformer first saw the. light of day. 
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ing lack of appreciation of the course of the 
Vatican during the war. At the same time 
agents of the Vatican are said to be claim- 
ing large credit for the war, declaring that 
the best soldiers from England and Amer- 
ica were Roman Catholics.” ‘“ One could 
not attend the great meeting this afternoon 
without feeling that there is real strength 
in the Protestant movement here. Am- 
bassador Sharp publicly pronounced it one 
of the finest occasions he had attended in 
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NOYON WAS JOHN CALVIN’S BIRTHPLACE. 


HIS HOUSE IS IN THE RUINS. 


THIS IS A 


SAMPLE OF THE GERMAN DESTRUCTIVENESS 


As they separated after that heart- 
rending trip, Pastor Vincent, referring to 


the scenes of devastation, said: “ This 
state of things exists in 2,000 cities, towns 
and villages on a front 700 kilometers 
(about 450 miles) in length.” 

Dr. Franklin had the good fortune to 
attend the great Protestant meeting in the 
Trocadero in celebration of victory. The 
senior member of the Chamber of Deputies 
who presided made much of the part 
played in the war by Protestants, calling 
especial attention to President Wilson 
and Lloyd George. “I am told that the 
French people are much impressed with 
the virility of Protestantism as illustrated 
in America and that there is a correspond- 


France. Two of the hymns used were 
written by our own Dr. Saillens, who has 
been the best and most prolific hymn- 
writer in France. I have been told that 
years ago the most prominent and popular 
Reformed Church pastor in Paris wished 
Dr. Saillens to become his successor, where 
he could have preached to thousands, 
instead of to hundreds as pastor of a Bap- 
tist church. He is a Baptist at large 
personal cost, although he gives his efforts 
chiefly now to the general evangelical 
movement in France.” 

Ten days of touring in southern France 
followed, with Nimes as first stopping- 
place. Here M. Dubarry is pastor of a 
Baptist church of sixty{’members, wor- 
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shiping in a rented hall; here is the home 
of Dr. Saillens, who loves the Huguenot 
country and is beloved by its people 
generally. The description of the visit 
to historic places, in company with Dr. 
Saillens, forms one of the delightful chap- 
ters. Here is a sample paragraph: 
“Home after home was opened to us 
that day, if for nothing more than a few 
minutes of welcome, with a cup of coffee 
everywhere. In the late afternoon we 
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such a responsive audience, even through 
an interpreter. It was nearly ten o’clock 
before the meeting was ended, but we must 
go to one more home for tea and cake 
before the automobile was permitted to 
leave the assembled crowd that cried 
“Vive Il’ Amerique! Vive |’ Amerique!”’ 
As our car passed along the narrow streets 
the people stood in the doorways to bid us 
a cordial farewell. In that town nine- 
tenths of the people are Protestants, and 





RUINS OF A PROTESTANT CHURCH AT MONT-SAINT PERE IN THE AISNE REGION. 





THIS 


SHOWS THE WORK OF RECONSTRUCTION WE MUST HELP THE STRICKEN 
PEOPLE TO ACCOMPLISH 


reached St. Jean du Gard, a town of 3,000 
people, where Dr. Saillens was born, a 
mountain nearby still bearing the family 


name. Flags were displayed on the 
streets and a company of Boy Scouts 
greeted the visitors. The pastors of the 
Reformed Church gave us a beautiful 
dinner at the little hotel, the colors of 
France and the United States being dis- 
played freely. At the church fully 1,200 
people (Dr. Saillens estimated 1,500) gave 
us a welcome that the American visitor 
can never forget. Flags of the two nations 
were in evidence again. How queer it 
seemed to be standing in a box far above 
the heads of the people, speaking down to 
them. But how easy it was to speak to 


the record for sobriety and rectitude is 
truly remarkable. I was told that nearly 
every person in the audience that evening 
could claim a martyr somewhere in his 
line of ancestors. We saw the spot where 
some of them were put to death for being 
Protestants and preaching their convic- 
tions.” 

Dr. Franklin feels that the descendants 
of the Huguenots may yet have a special 
mission to France if only they are fired 
with a new zeal. There is latent power 
in this group of possibly 100,000 Prot- 
estants in southern France. Educational 
institutions and a great revival are needed, 
and now is the time to provide the former 
and work for the latter. 
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CHATEAU-THIERRY, NAME MEMORABLE IN THE ANNALS OF OUR AMERICAN ARMY BY 
REASON OF WHAT OUR BOYS DID THERE 


Dr. Franklin had some unusual expe- 
riences in Alsace, and was satisfied that 
Germany never won the Alsatians. We 
cannot now accompany him on his visits 
to the churches. Welcome was writ large 
everywhere. When he reached Belgium 
he found the same warm spirit toward the 


‘American representative. He marveled 


at the courage of the pastors and people, 
when he met them amid conditions that 
would appal the stoutest heart. What he 
saw confirmed him in the belief that if a 
strong effort can be put forth with the 
emphasis upon the word evangelical, with- 
out introducing new lines of division, 
there is an opportunity to build up in 
France a Protestantism of power that will 
mean much for the future of that rent land. 

It was a great opportunity that came to 
Dr. Franklin to spend three days as a 
guest of the American Army on an au- 
tomobile tour of American battlefields, 
including such areas as the St. Mihiel 
salient, the Verdun front, the Argonne- 
Meuse sector, and the Chateau Thierry 
field. This supplemented his conferences 
with the leaders of the Protestant religious 
forces in France, Belgium and England, 


and made his trip one of deep importance. 
He came back with the conviction that the 
most influential Protestant groups in 
France will welcome an enlargement of 
effort on the part of American Baptists 
not only in general reconstruction work 
but in helping the Baptists of France to 
become a stronger force in the evangelical 
ranks. What follows is drawn directly 
from the report to the Board. 


A Synopsis of Dr. Franklin’s Report to the 
Board 

It was a privilege to be taken into the 
hearts and homes and churches of the 
French and Belgian Baptists. Encourag- 
ing, too, to discover that, although they 
are weak in numbers, there is a larger 
degree of leadership among them, in 
comparison with others, than we have 
sometimes supposed. The visit gave op- 
portunity for numerous contacts with repre- 
sentatives of evangelical bodies in general. 
Unexpectedly I was called upon to address 
large bodies of Protestants, sometimes 


‘speaking to twelve or fifteen hundred 


people. 
My observations cleared away all my 


















doubts regarding the need for immediate 
action by evangelical Christians in America. 
Without actual contact it is hard to realize 
how industrial life has been shattered, and 
how helpless many of the French churches 
now are. 

The week in England was worth the 


voyage. It came at the time of the annual 
meetings of the Baptists of Great Britain 
and Ireland. Thanksgiving and memorial 
services were commingled, without boast- 
ing. I was struck with the quiet courage 
with which they face the future, and the 
confident belief that they will carry out 
a larger program of Christian activity in 
days to come. I attended a meeting of 
the emergency committee of the Con- 
tinuation Committee of the Edinburgh 
Conference, under the leadership of Dr. 
John R. Mott, at which representatives of 
seven countries were present, including 
several neutral nations. 

Enough time was given to the devastated 
regions to allow me to visit every place 
in which Baptist church buildings had been 
injured or destroyed in France. Visits 
were also made to Brittany, Alsace and 
Belgium. The experience was one of 
intense interest, yet much of it was un- 
speakably sad. The sad scenes of the day 
would be carried into the dreams of night. 
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SOME QUESTIONS FOR CONSIDERATION 


Are France and Belgium in need of 
assistance? The answer is the appeal 
of-the devastated regions; the bitter cry of 
those who suffer — hundreds of thousands 
of women and children whose husbands 
and fathers fell in battle, whose houses 
have been destroyed, who are beginning 
to return to the piles of brick and dust 
they call home, and are likely to suffer 
severely next winter; the needless de- 
struction of practically all industries, 
creating an alarming situation; religious 
conditions. 

Is America under any special obligation 
to lend assistance at this hour? Every 
humanitarian instinct demands that we 
have fellowship with the sufferings of the 
French and Belgian peoples. In a very 
real sense, American Christianity is now 
on trial. The significant political and 
spiritual contributions of France make us 
debtors. The world can never repay the 
heroic Belgian nation for its determined | 
stand at Liege, and later. 

Immediate needs that may be met in 
part by the churches of America? Service 
of the most disinterested character, re- 
gardless of race or creed of the beneficiary. 
Not a moment for propaganda as such; 





7 
FIRST HOME BUILT AMID THE RUINS OF LENS, CITY OF 40,000, COMPLETELY WIPED 
OUT BY THE WAR. 





PEOPLE EAGER TO RETURN HOME 
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a consoling gospel should be preached to a 
suffering people, and with it should go 
an expression of practical Christianity. 
Church buildings must be erected in the 
near future, but the first needs may be 
met better by opening huts or foyers 
which can be made to minister to the 
physical comfort of the people returning 


~ 
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was that in this hour of great need they 
have no right to monopolize the interest 
of their brethren in America. Evangelical 
literature is greatly needed, and a good 
college under evangelical Christian auspices 
is essential. Ifa thoroughly good college, 
with several good academies, could be 
established in the old Huguenot country 


DR. FRANKLIN WITH A GROUP OF BAPTIST LEADERS OF FRANCE AND BELGIUM 


to their homes, and used also as places of 
worship until permanent buildings are 
possible. Provision should immediately 
be made for the pastors in France. They 
should be enabled to give their full time 
to ministry to the people who crave 
spiritual strength as they try to recon- 
struct their lives, homes and industries. 
Evangelistic campaigns should be con- 
ducted. 

In many sections a new start is necessary, 
and our churches must be assisted in 
erecting houses of worship within the next 
two or three years. Nor should our gifts 
for French work be confined to the Bap- 
tists in France, who are very weak in com- 
parison to others. The feeling among the 
French and Belgian Baptists in general 


of France, I believe that in a few decades a 
large number of men would be released to 
lead in the struggle for the spiritual 
revival of their country. This however 
is too large an enterprise for any one Board. 
It should receive the sympathetic consider- 
ation of evangelical bodies in America 
that acknowledge their indebtedness to 
John Calvin and the Huguenots, and covet 
an opportunity to make a gift in recogni- 
tion. Such an institution would need to 
be contributed as an outright gift to the 
evangelical Christians of France. 

As to cooperation a complete program 
is not now determinable. If we wish to 
help, principles of procedure are more im- 
portant than program. The following 
principles seem fairly clear: (a) Cultivate 
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a closer fellowship with evangelical breth- 
ren of France and Belgium; (b) recognize 
that evangelical Christianity is not an 
exotic in France—there is nothing more 
old French than the Protestantism of 
France; (c) seek to assist in quickening the 
flow of native springs rather than attempt 
artificial irrigation through American chan- 
nels; (d) make no move that would suggest 
a religious invasion of France by a foreign 
force. We should seek the counsel of the 
true spiritual descendants of Calvin and 
the Huguenots. They are entitled to full 
knowledge of all plans to aid them. They 
will welcome us if we go as comrades, but 
will not welcome an American program 
imposed upon France; (¢) we should 
proceed with humility, without shouting 
by the captains, with almost a studied 
absence of display, since the less we discuss 
our leadership and the more we assume the 
attitude of brothers the more widely can 
we serve, and disinterested service should 
be our watchword; (f) exercise the greatest 
care to strengthen the evangelical front 
in France and Belgium and not to weaken 
it either through excessive broadness or 
needless narrowness; (g) our cooperation 
should not degenerate into merely or 
chiefly a financial contribution — we should 
give in large sums and quickly to relieve 
physical suffering, help rebuild homes, 
churches and industries and preach the 
gospel, but we have a spiritual offering of 
prayer and rich brotherhood for our allies 
in a land from which we have received so 
much. 

Nothing in these principles of procedure 
lessens the importance of the development 
of a strong Baptist regiment in France and 
Belgium. Indeed the Baptist forces in 
these countries must be strengthened if 
they are to make their proper contribution 
in cooperation with other evangelicals. 
The American Army cooperated with 
other armies in France, but did not lose 
its identity or abandon its methods. 
Baptists have a sector to hold in the great 
campaign in France, and there is no call 
for the regiment to lose its identity, but 
Baptists in France and Belgium will make 
their best contribution as they cooperate 
with others who hold to and contend for 
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the fundamentals. The cause that unites 


us with the true spiritual descendants of 
John Calvin and the Huguenots is greater 
than the differences that separate us. 
And while remaining loyal to our con- 
victions we can cooperate with those who 
stand for freedom of conscience, the Lord- 
ship of Jesus, and the open Bible. 


FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND RELIEF WORK 


The $3,000,000 asked from American 
Protestants for distribution by the Union 
Protestant Committee for War Relief 
in France and Belgium (of which our 
Society has been asked to raise $300,000) 
is not too large. For our own Baptist 
work, for immediate relief of pastors and 
churches compelled to incur indebtedness 
during the war, 47,000 francs will be re- 
quired by September 30, and greatly in- 
creased assistance will have to be given 
the churches for the next few years, be- 
ginning October 1, 1919, to maintain 
the work as it was carried on five years 
ago. Then extensive relief work should 
be undertaken in the devastated areas. 
An initial expenditure of $50,000 would 
be required for the establishment of huts 
and cottages in several centers in accor- 
dance with the recommendations of the 
Franco-Belge Committee. Steps should 
be taken immediately to furnish supplies 
of clothing at the several huts for dis- 
tribution next winter. Here the Woman’s 
Board could render a large service. We 
should begin to create a church building 
reconstruction fund; and should encour- 
age the Baptists in France to inaugurate 
a wide evangelistic campaign as rapidly 
as acceptable preachers of the gospel can 
be secured. Our own Board might bring 
to the attention of other Boards in America 
the need of a college, and the Interchurch 
World Movement might include the gift 
of such a school in its general program. 
The report suggests in closing that a com- 
mission should be sent to eastern Europe 
in 1920, and that a permanent representa- 
tive. should be kept in Europe by the 
Foreign Society for a few years at least. 
A director of foreign work should also be 
secured as soon as possible. 


THIS WORK SHOULD APPEAL TO EVERY CHRISTIAN AMERICAN 
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The Interchurch World Movement 


TH its world surveys actu- 

ally under way and _ its 
RUIN) working organization assum- 
(C VEY) ing definite form, the Inter- 
PARA) church World Movement of 
North America has reached a stage where 
the scope of its future influences may be 
measured. The response of the various 
evangelical Protestant working agencies 
to its proposals for a system of practical 
cooperation has become clearer as its 
plans and purposes have become more 
generally understood. 

Such interdenominational organizations 
as the Missionary Education Movement, 
the Laymen’s Missionary Movement and 
the Council of Church Boards of Educa- 
tion have already contributed some of 
their best personnel, while practically 
every impostant interdenominational Prot- 
estant agency in the country is committed 
to its support. An analysis of all the 
boards and benevolent agencies which 
have endorsed it reveals that their members 
come from seventy-six denominations with 
20,000 individual churches. Those 
churches represent a Protestant constitu- 
ency of 50,000,000. 

It has been made perfectly clear that 
the Movement has nothing to do with any 
proposal for organic church union, or any 
discussions as to matters of doctrine, and 
does not purpose the establishment of any 
super-commission to control the working 
machinery of the constituent bodies. 
It simply offers an opportunity for all the 
churches to ascertain all the facts about their 
common problems and then to take counsel 
together what they shall do about them. 

Some confusion of mind undoubtedly 
arose at first from the name of the organi- 
zation itself. Doubtless no name that 
could have been chosen would have been 
entirely satisfactory. The one taken was 
selected because of its inclusiveness of the 
origin, scope and purposes of the Move- 
ment. “Interchurch” points to a co- 
operative relationship between churches 
as distinguished from church union. 
“ World” conveys the idea that it is 
concerned with the spread of Christianity 
to all mortal men. ‘‘ Movement ” empha- 


whole task.” 


sizes that the various entities are joining 
hands for a definite task and not effecting 
a permanent organization. “ North 
America,” of course, was taken because the 
churches of the United States and Canada 
are supplying the motive power. 

The first undertaking, one upon which 
everything else depends, has been a com- 
prehensive census of the spiritual, moral, 
social and industrial environments of 
humanity down to the last community 
and the ultimate household. The pur- 
pose of this is to make it possible for the 
Protestant forces to ‘visualize their 
Going upon the mathemati- 
cal assumption that no problem is solved 
until all its essential factors are known, the 
Interchurch World Movement is setting 
about the scientific discovery of all the 
factors that will enable Protestantism to 
envisage its whole problem in terms of the 
component parts. 

As outlined at the Inter-board Con- 
ference of the Movement at Cleveland in 
May, the surveys include “ not only those 
fields commonly classed as ‘ missionary,’ 
but all evangelistic efforts; the religious 
nurture of children; the enlistment and 
special preparation of youth for life service; 
the educational system of the churches 
at home and abroad, general, theological, 
vocational and professional; philanthropic 
institutions, hospitals, orphanages, asylums 
and child welfare agencies; the means for 
the support of the ministry in retirement 
as well as in active service, and the con- 
tribution of the church to the solution of 
the definite social and industrial problems 
of the new day of readjustment and re- 
construction.” 

Although some of the denominations 
have already made invaluable surveys for 
their own uses, none has been anything 
like as comprehensive as the undertakings 
of the Interchurch World Movement. 
These have been divided into two grand 
divisions, a home survey and a foreign 
survey. Questionnaires to workers in the 
fields and to others who can furnish relia- 
ble information will be relied upon chiefly 
in the foreign survey. Direct, first-hand 
investigation is the basis of the homesurvey. 
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The home survey begins with a county 
council to supervise and direct the working 
surveyors. The next link is a state coun- 
cil, to coordinate the county work and 
act in an advisory capacity. Each state 
council will be assigned to one of the ten 
districts into which the United States 
have been divided. The national survey 
council will standardize the work, exercise 
general supervision over it, and arrange 
for the proper analysis of the whole mass of 
information so that the total task of the 
churches can be examined in detail. 

In substance, the whole purpose of the 
surveys is to find out the present assets 
of the church in the field and its obliga- 
tions. As soon as the findings begin to 
take definite shape, a systematic educa- 
tional campaign will be launched to tell 
the entire Protestant constituency the 
whole story. In the light of ascertained 
fact, it will then be possible to discuss in 
this campaign some of the major problems 
of the Christian Church and to give in- 
telligent answers to some of the following 
questions: 

How will the conservation of human life 
through the introduction of Christian 


principles and methods of living benefit 


people in distant lands? How will Ameri- 
canization of our foreign-born aid both 
them and the nation? What can the 
Church do to promote more altruistic 
relationships between employer and em- 
ployee and thus improve the industrial 
situation? What will adequate covering 
of: the rural districts with young and 
energetic talent do to introduce a necessary 
welding element into the lives of the land- 
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tillers, giving them a constant working 
force for cooperation and general better- 
ment? How will so-called uncivilized 
or half civilized peoples be benefited by 
educational institutions, modern sanita- 
tion, child culture, and hospital facilities? 
How can human derelicts be salvaged? 

The use of scientific business methods 
and the spreading of “ practical” Christian- 
ity, the “religion of service,” in no way 
means a weakening of the spiritual force 
of the Church. On the contrary, the 
Movement includes a summons to every 
person to awake to a realization of his full 
duty toward his Maker. The power of 
prayer is to be thrown into every phase of 
the activities to galvanize them and give 
them life. Intercessors are to be enrolled 
to pray every day for the Movement’s 
success. A chronological schedule of sug- 
gested topics is to be arranged. How: 
many millions of Christians will sign cards, 
pledging themselves to such intercession, 
cannot be conjectured, but they will un- 
doubtedly form a band unique in history. 

This is, of course, only one of the ways 
in which it is hoped to stir up religious 
enthusiasm for the great work. Thou- 
sands of volunteers will be called for — 
additional workers for the home and foreign 
fields —to “‘man” the great new pro- 
gram. The summons to enlistment will 
be from pulpits, in colleges, in public 
gatherings of various sorts and through 
the press. One thing is certain that from 
the day of its organization the Movement 
has justified the last word in its name, and 
proved its possession of tremendous driv- 
ing power. 
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CITY AND FOREIGN-SPEAKING MISSIONS 


BY C. A. BROOKS, SECRETARY 


’ ‘HE past year has been most sig- 
nificant in the history of the Depart- 


ment. During this period the industrial 
expansion under the pressure of war reached 
its meridian; the migration of Negroes from 
the South registered a new high-water 
mark; the Americanization issue became 
more sharply defined in the national mind; 
and some plans for the enlargement of our 
work in these fields of more than ordinary 
importance were launched. 

The work of this Department falls 
naturally into four rather distinct sections: 
The organization and promotion of the 
denominational life in large cities; missions 
among peoples of foreign speech; ministry 
in industrial communities; and missions 
among the Negro population of the North. 


DENOMINATIONAL GROWTH IN CITIES 


The emphasis of this section of the De- 
partment has been placed upon leadership 
and the promotion of organized denomina- 
tional life in these centers of social and 
economic influence. 

One of the gratifying events of the year 
has been the merging of supervision in 
New York City whereby all the boroughs 
of Greater New York have been brought 
under a common executive secretaryship 
with a joint office on the same floor with 
the Home Mission Society. Another de- 
velopment of the work of city planning is 
the appointment of two experts in the 
field of Sunday School and Young People’s 
work in cities by the Publication Society, 
jointly, to cooperate with the New York 
and Chicago City organizations. 

Two high-grade men have been added to 
the city secretary personnel. Secretary 
W. C. Chappell goes to Pittsburg and 
Herbert Dutton, formerly assistant at the 
Fifth Avenue Church, New York City, 
has accepted the call to become Executive 
Secretary at Buffalo. 

The development of our denominational 
work in Detroit under the leadership of 
H. C. Gleiss is very remarkable and grati- 
fying. In three years the income of the 
Society has trebled and its efficiency has 


increased many fold. Detroit offers an 
admirable illustration of what capable 
leadership and organization mean in a 
growing city. 

Much importance is attached to the 
development of the cities west of the Mis- 
sissippi River. Seattle is destined to 
become one of the great ports of entry and 
debarkation of the world. It is a matter 
of congratulation that Secretary Watson, 
of the Western Washington Convention, 
has been made the Executive Secretary 
also of the Seattle Baptist Union. The 
Society has made provision for meeting in a 
more nearly adequate way the demands of 
this strategic center. 

The San Francisco Bay region has de- 
cided to unite all local Baptist units in one 
Metropolitan Union for the purpose of 
meeting the need of that great community, 
which wields such a wide-sweeping in- 
fluence along the Pacific Coast. The 
Society must be prepared to make unusual 
appropriations during the next ten years 
if the interests and values of Protestant 
Christianity are to be reserved and en- 
hanced in the region. 

There are other cities across the country 
where parochialism has retarded the city- 
wide growth of our denomination. The 
day has passed when it is necessary to jus- 
tify the expenditure of mission funds to 
promote the interests of evangelical Chris- 
tianity in these centers. The Society 
would be recreant to its trust if it did not 
have aggressive and far-seeing plans for 
the development and strengthening of our 
denominational position and influence in 
these cities. 


FOREIGN-SPEAKING MISSIONS 


Here, too, as in the case of City Missions, 
we have need of a new and better phrase- 
ology. ‘“ Foreign-Speaking Mission ” is a 
misleading term. We are not endeavoring 
to establish and perpetuate missions and 
churches for the sake of giving the Gospel 
in their native tongue to the people of 
foreign birth. We are employing native 
speech of immigrant groups to give them 
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the Gospel and are endeavoring to interpret 
America and American ideals and institu- 
tions that they may at the same time be- 
come an integral part of the community. 
We must still regard many of these people 
of foreign speech as foreigners. We must 
still deal with millions of these people on 
the racial basis as Italians, Poles, Hun- 
garians and Russians, if we are either to 
evangelize or Americanize them. We 
face not an academic theory, but an actual 
and concrete situation. 

But when we have said this we have said 
practically all that needs to be said for that 
sideofthecase. We have need to evaluate 
afresh the methods and policy which make 
it possible for groups of Baptists after fifty 
years of life in America, aided by the 
missionary funds of the denomination, to 
maintain separate and distinct conscious- 
ness and persistently refuse to identify 
themselves with all the denominational 
interests. The Society, therefore, has 
cause to believe that the Americanizing 
value of its methods and policies must be 
made a test of efficiency as well as the 
evangelizing value. 

We are, however, convinced that we 
must have a higher and more spiritual 
standard of Americanization than most of 
the secular organizations, which are stres- 
sing very strongly the note in our com- 
munity life, seem to possess. 

The Secretary of this Department has 
been permitted to write the Home Mission 
Study Book, which is entitled “ Christian 
Americanization, a Task for the Churches.” 
He also wrote the Home Missions Council’s 
Americanization Policy and collaborated 
with the Woman’s Society in preparing 
an Americanization Program for the Local 
Church. Owing to the fact that he was 
selected to write the Study Book, he has 
also been asked to lecture on the subject 
both before summer assemblies and con- 
ventions, as well as before secular organ- 
izations, schools and colleges. 

One of the most important features of 
this work of the Department has been the 
appointment of general workers among the 
great Mexican population of the Southwest 
and the Chinese of the Pacific Coast and 
other sections. 

Rev. E. R. Brown, for many years our 
efficient missionary in Mexico, became last 
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July General Missionary among the Mex- 
icans in the Southwest. His territory has 
been California, Arizona, Colorado and 
Kansas. He has rendered most valuable 
service and has enabled us to see more 
clearly the lines of advance which we should 
pursue. 

Rev. Charles R. Shepherd, our General 
Missionary among the Chinese, was 
formerly a teacher in Canton Theological 
Seminary. His fine evangelical and social 
spirit, his love for the Chinese and his 
mission passion have endeared him to the 
Chinese and commended him to the Amer- 
icans with whom he has come in contact. 
We have worked for years in a rather un- 
organized and desultory way among the 
Chinese in this country, and while much 
blessing has attended the work we have 
not conserved the results as we might. 
As Mr. Shepherd is the only general worker 
among the Chinese of any denomination 
who is able to speak the Cantonese dialect, 
he has received a most cordial and en- 
thusiastic hearing on the part of the Chinese 
of all denominations. . 

One of the notable events of the year 
has been the opening of Polish work in 
Detroit, where there are estimated 100,000 
Polish people. Mr. Rzepecki, our mis- 
sionary, has been accorded a phenomenal 
reception. No hall adequate for holding 
the crowds has been secured as a permanent 
meeting-place. The audience crowd to 
overflowing the rented hall in which the 
services have thus far been held. The 
new hearing for the gospel accorded all 
our missionaries who have an adequate 
message for the hour and who are able to 
interpret the gospel in a comprehensive 
way, is most gratifying and compels us to 
make our plans on a larger and more daring 
scale. The one outstanding need is a 
school for training leaders for this new day. 
A Conference was recently held in the 
rooms of the Society, at which representa- 
tives of nearly all the outstanding new 
immigrant groups were present. The 
subject was thoroughly discussed and the 
unanimous decision of the Conference was 
a recommendation that a Polyglot School 
be organized to provide for training leaders 
not only for this country but for Europe. 
The experience of the past four years with 
our small, inadequate schools has clearly 
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demonstrated the value and possibilities | 


of such training and has furnished us with 
a basis upon which to proceed in establish- 
ing efficiency. The details are yet to be 
worked out, but the principle has been 
decided and a great forward step is to be 
taken to put that principle into operation. 

In the general field of our work among 
peoples of foreign speech many gratifying 
and encouraging evidences of progress are 
at hand. Better ‘equipment, better 
methods, better literature and leadership, 
better cooperation of all concerned are 
bringing the better results which we so 
much desire. There is much yet to be 
accomplished, but we believe no greater 
contribution is being made to the evange- 
lization of America than is being wrought 
out in our missions among these people 
who have come to America from other 
lands. Our Italians alone sent more than 


875 men into the service of our country. 
Some of them won honors and were deco- 
rated, and othegs paid the last full measure 
of devotion to their adopted country. 


INDUSTRIAL COMMUNITIES 


The industrialization of- America pro- 
ceeds apace! It is difficult for most of us 
to appreciate what an expansion of in- 
dustry took place under pressure of the 
war. Shipyards multiplied on both coasts, 
and along the Great Lakes, steel and chem- 
ical plants were established and long- 
established plants greatly enlarged. New 
communities built along lines of model 
housing have been developed in various 
sections, especially the East. ‘These are 
all permanent and must be provided with 
religious facilities. 

The Home Missions Council and the 
War Time Commission of the Churches 
created a Joint Committee to meet the 
emergent industrial situation created by 
the war. This committee surveyed and 
occupied more than fifty communities. 
Our Society furnished several full and part- 
time surveyors and community organizers, 
and also sent Mr. Shultz, our Labor 
Evangelist, to the Coast to hold: evan- 
- gelistic services there. 

In the Calumet District, east of Chicago 
in Northern Indiana, the Society, in con- 
junction with the State Convention and 
the Woman’s Society, has erected two 
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Christian Community Centers, one in 
East Hammond and the other in Indiana 
Harbor. These centers will be conducted 
by a staff of workers appointed by the 
Woman’s Society and the General Society 
and will minister to the needs of these in- 
dustrial communities with a greatly en- 
larged program of service. The extension 
and multiplication of this work and this 
type of Community Center across the 
country is being projected as rapidly as 
funds are available. 

Another important advance step was 
made by the Society in undertaking work 
among the lumber regions of the North- 
west. At Powers, Oregon, where we have 
maintained a church for a number of years, 
the Society has erected a Community 
Center, appointed Rev. F. W. Reynolds a 
Community Secretary, and is’ planning 
for a religious and social ministry to the 
lumbermen which will adequately interpret 
our gospel to this community. The Com- 
munity Center and the Church are to be 
identified in the community mind and our 
program has met with the most cordial 
response on the part of the local people. 


NEGROES IN THE NORTH 


The migration of more than 750,000 
Negroes to the North has created many 
acute situations. The City Problem and 
the Industrial Problem cannot be met with- 
out taking into consideration the presence 
of the Negro. After a survey of three 
states and a conference of leading Negro 
pastors, the Society decided to appoint 
a Director of Negro Work who should be 
himself a Negro and a practical expert. 
The man was found in the person of Elbert 
W. Moore, of Columbus, who had com- 
mended himself and demonstrated his 
ability by a series of eminently successful 
pastorates. His wife is a graduate of a 
Training School for Social Workers and 
has the confidence of all who know her. 
The Society has authorized the appoint- 
ment of a Negro Council of fifteen with 
whom it may confer in making plans to 
strengthen and enlarge this work. Our 
greatest service will be in helping the 
Negro to solve his own problem. 

As a beginning in making an attack upon 
a great Negro community, the Society 
plans to conduct a Negro Community 
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Center in Pittsburg in a plant offered to it 
by Pittsburg people. This will be the 
first Center of its kind to be established 
in the North. Here the Negro population 
will be offered a cultural center in which 
they will be given the opportunity to de- 
velop and express their own life and make 
their contributions to the community, 
which is now without any such central 
institution. 

The multiplication of sporadic hap- 
hazard and irresponsible missions and 
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churches following the influx of this new 
migration has aroused local white Baptists 
to their responsibility for cooperative 
helpfulness, whereby the waste now threat- 
ened may be avoided and higher standards 
and greater efficiency may be assured. 

It is a great thing to have a share in this 
period of reconstruction and to work 
with the splendid Committee of the De- 
partment who have such a wide vision and 
courageous spirit in dealing with the per- 
plexing details of the work. 


THE STRONGEST SERMON 


The people now are more friendly than they have been in past years, and 
we have every reason to believe the church will make good progress this year. 
Consistent Christian living is the strongest sermon there is and will bring the 
people to Christ more quickly than much talk. One prominent Chinese of Can- 
ton has said that of ten Christians (natives) about seven are living good lives; 
two are neither very good nor very bad; while one can be reckoned as bad. 
He also said that of ten non-Christians one or two may be reckoned as good, 


while the remainder are not reliable. 


We hope we can influence our people to 


live consistent lives. — J. H. Giffin, Kaying, China. 


THESE ARE THE LEALERS OF THEIR RACE IN THE TOMORROW, AND IT IS OURS TO HELP 
PREPARE THEM FOR A WORK OF UNTOLD POSSIBILITIES FOR GOOD 
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Conscripts of Conscience 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ATWATER MASON: 


Author of 4 Lily of France, The Little Green God, The Binding of 
the Strong, World Missions and World Peace, 
The Spell of Italy 


I 


N the upper deck of the 

U. S. Transport Cumber- 

land, west bound, just after sun- 

set of a winter day, a girl in white 

uniform, with the caduceus and 

cape of the Red Cross, was’ pac- 
ing the deck alone. 

As she turned each time on 
reaching the very brief limit she 
appeared to have set for her 
walk, this girl’s eyes fixed them- 
selves on the closed white door of 
a deck cabin bearing the number 
55. Her glance was keen, her 
step firm, her fresh color suited 

to the vivid lining of her semi-military 
cape. The minutes passed, the watcher was 
growing manifestly uneasy as she moved 
on beyond the white door for the hun- 
dredth time, when a voice behind her 
called “ Kate!” The girl wheeled quickly, 
coming back upon her tracks to meet the 
speaker, who saluted her with the cool 
comment, “How long have you been 
prowling, and why?” 

Kate Quimby’s color was heightened as 
she met her mate, who was indeed well 
worth waiting for, any one would say, — 
a girl taller than herself and more dis- 
tinguished, although younger, her fine 
head uncovered, her movements boyishly 
unconscious but full of angular grace. 
This girl wore a blue uniform, dull and 
faded; a tiny striped ribbon was fastened 
on her breast. 

“IT told you I should be here, Merle,” 


the other said with emphasis, “ because I 
propose tonight that you shall go down to 
dinner, that you shall see something be- 
side the walls of your stateroom. Now 
hurry down, but don’t hurry back. I 
shall keep my ear at the keyhole, trust me 
for that, and the nurse is all right.” 

The young woman, called Merle by her 
friend because her name was Mary Earle, 
was obviously, however, in no hurry for 
dinner, for she put her hand through the 
other’s arm and drew her over to the ship’s 
rail. The sea was running fresh and 
strong. The sun had set and a gradation 
of delicate color from the sea’s horizon-line 
ranged through rose and pale yellow to 
the blue above, where a great planet hung, 
faintly luminous. 

‘How can anything be so calm as this 
sky and sea, seeing the chaos which men 
have made of the earth! ” murmured Kate 
Quimby. 

Oh, I don’t know,” replied her friend 
musingly; “perhaps it may strike you 
that way. I’ve an idea it will be harder 
for me to stand the unseeing people when 
we get home than this aloofness of ” — here 
she broke off. ‘Two persons were passing, 
very small and feminine persons, clad in 
silk as padded and_‘soft as their foot- 
steps. 

“Who are they?” Mary Earle asked, 
when they were out of hearing. ‘“‘ Chinese 
students? ” 

“Yes, medical. Also Christian.” 

“Good. Where are they to go?” 

** Philadelphia, I believe.” 


“Oh,” plainly disappointed. “ You 
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don’t suppose there’s a chance they might 
know my little Ilien Siu?” 

“Hardly. You know China is fairly 
well populated. But now, Merle, don’t 
stop for any more meditation. The 
stewards will have the whole dinner outfit 
swept by the board.” 

“ Kate! if I should lose my ice-cream! ” 
with which Mary Earle, laughing mock 
dismay, made a dash for the companion- 
way and vanished. 

Entering the gaily-lighted dining saloon 
below for the first time since they had left 
La Havre, three days since, Mary followed 
a steward who led her to her place on the 
right hand of Dr. Frazier, the ship’s sur- 
geon, whom she knew. He rose to wel- 
come her, then presented to her Captain 
Preston, the gentleman at her left. The 
chair opposite her was unoccupied. 

Having advised her seriously regarding 
the weak and strong points of the menu 
and set the steward flying to bring the 
lady of the best, Dr. Frazier proceeded to 
question Dr. Earle (for so he addressed 
her) regarding her patient, Miss Wallace, 
the head of the nurses in her medical unit. 
As Captain Preston was thoroughly in- 
terested in his dinner and as there was no 
one to be interested in their conversation, 
Dr. Frazier was able to discuss the case 
professionally for a moment with the girl 
in the faded French uniform, whom he 
treated with conspicuous regard as a 
professional equal. Mary, however, had 
not fully completed her medical course, 
but having entered the service in France 
technically as a qualified nurse, she had 
been pressed into the work of an army 
doctor by reason of the great need and of 
her manifest professional skill. 

Low-voiced and reticent, Mary had now 
gone so far as to admit to war neurasthenia 
approaching shell-shock as diagnosis, when, 
glancing up she became aware that into 
the chair at Dr. Frazier’s left there was 
slipping at the moment a young lady in 
airy evening dress, — to her unaccustomed 
eyes a rare and radiant vision. Dr. 
Frazier concealed an instant’s sense of 
disappointment at the interruption as he 
rose once more to do his devoir and intro- 
duced Dr. Earle of Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, to Miss Chilton of Tarrytown, 
New York. 
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Miss Chilton of Tarrytown, Mary Earle 
perceived, was young and of personal 
radiance matching well her attire. Mary 
noted brown hair parted Madonna-wise 
over a wide brow, large eyes meditative 
in their survey, and an innocent, childlike 
mouth. 

“TI am so glad you have shown yourself 
at last, Dr. Earle!” the newcomer ex- 
claimed with an artless laugh. “I have 
had the most immense curiosity to see 
you.” Her eyes stole to the tiny ribbon 
on Mary’s severe blue tunic. “To think 
of at last meeting a life-sized war heroine,” 
and Miss Chilton sighed wistfully. 

Ignoring all this, but good-humoredly, 
Mary asked in a matter-of-fact tone, 
** Are you not the Miss Chilton of whom I 
heard as connected with the Red Cross 
canteen work near Compiégne? ” 

“Yes, I have been connected with a 
canteen there until they sent me home, to 
my sorrow,” and Miss Chilton shook her 
head pensively, but a deep flush crept 
from her throat up to her temples, be- 
traying a certain confusion which neither 
of her companions appeared to observe. 

Mary Earle having achieved and finished 
the wished-for ice-cream rose with a word 
of excuse and passed from the dining saloon. 
As she essayed the lowest step of the com- 
panion-way it developed a sudden tendency 
to rise up and overthrow her; accordingly 
she was not ungrateful to find her right 
arm firmly supported by Captain Preston. 
Unnoticed by her he had come from the 
table behind her. 

“Some sea on tonight, Doc!” he re- 
marked jocosely. 

Mary knew the type too well to be 
annoyed; her fastidiousness had been 
humanized by two years in the war-zone 
of France. 

“Glad you girls shed the light of your 
countenance on us at last at the table. 
We'll have it a little livelier after this, I 
guess. Ain’t that Miss Chilton a bird, 
though? ” 

Mary ‘laughed frank acquiescence. 
They had reached the second deck now 
and she was for hastening forward to the 
aft stair which would lead directly to her 
stateroom on the deck above. Captain 
Preston followed. Far down the dimly 


- lighted recesses of the second cabin, as 
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they overlooked it for a moment, she 
noted casually a solitary man’s figure 
moving, a tall man with bent head, albeit 
military outline. There was nothing in 
the sight to arouse her intérest; the ship 
carried some hundreds of returning soldiers, 
the greater part wounded, but she was 
startled by an exclamation at once as- 
tonished and exultant from the Captain. 
They had reached the upper deck now 
and Mary was aiming straight for the door 
of Number 55. At his exclamation she 
halted, glancing at him questioningly. 
“The mysterious Major! ” he ejaculated. 
“As I live, the mysterious Major! I 
vow I am not mistaken. I know him by 
his square shoulders if nothing else and 
the way he drops his head down. But the 
coincidence! That’s what I’d call an A 
number one coincidence. The two of 


’em at a time,” and he chuckled at the 
notion. 

Mary, anxious now for return to her 
patient, did not stop for questions, but 
the obvious incomprehension of her look 
brought challenge from the Captain. 

“What! you haven’t even heard of the 


Major?” 

“ Not a word.” 

“Gracious! then the whole thing is 
lost on you. Say,” as she would have 
vanished from sight, “ it’s time for you to 
come out of your den and find out what 
they’re talking about on board the Cum- 
berland. 1 don’t say but what you’re an 
M. D. all right, but you’re just straight 
girl, for aught I can see, all the same.” 

“And I’m not an M. D. either when 
you come to that,” Mary called back from 
the threshold of Number 55, “ not by six 
months. Good-night.” 

The Captain looked after her a moment 
with a puzzled expression, then started on 
his after dinner twenty times round of 
the deck, enjoying the recollection of his 
“A number one coincidence.” 


II . 


At the end of a week Miss Wallace was 
so far improved as to occupy a deck chair 
near her cabin door; also to insist upon 
both her doctor and regular nurse taking 
an afternoon off. This insistence being 
reinforced by Kate Quimby, who estab- 
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lished herself in charge for the rest of the 
day, the nurse promptly vanished and 
Mary Earle, with backward glances of 
lingering solicitude at her patient, betook 
herself to a nook which she had often 
longed to make her own for even one hour. 
This was on the promenade deck, a narrow, 
fixed bench in a niche at the ship’s stern 
where no one seemed to pass. 

To be alone and still, and for the whole 
afternoon if it suited her! Mary Earle 
threw wide her arms, tipped her head back 
against the hard white superstructure 
behind her and laughed audibly, so de- 
licious was the sensation. Presently her 
mental exercises: were running on this 
fashion. 

“Im going to think about anything I 
like....  Let’s see, clothes would be inter- 
esting. How pretty that girl was last 
night in her light evening dress. ‘Wouldn’t 
it be fun to ‘dress up’ again like that! 
I suppose I shall when I get home. . . I 
shall certainly have some new things. 
Lucia will help if mother is too busy, and 
of course she will be... . I wonder if she 
will have to preside at Daughters or 
Dames the day I get home.... I wonder 
if dear Grandmother will be at a missionary 
meeting when I arrive. Those engage- 
ments never could be set aside, I remember, 
for any event. I imagine I shall be rather 
an event for a day or two.... I wonder 
if Paul’s youngsters will really play with 
those toys in my trunk or whether they 
will just admire them. Children are so 
terribly polite . . . also uncertain. . . 
Probably Lucia will never wear that scarf. 
It cost a lot, but she hardly ever fancied 
the things I do.... I wish I had had a 
glimpse of that surgeon they call ‘the 
mysterious Major’ yesterday when Wal- 
lace corralled him. Poor fellow! I sup- 
pose he thought he could get by one lone 
woman and reach the Captain’s cabin 
unobserved, — she looking so much like a 
mummy. It wasn’t fair of her. How 
could she intercept him, knowing that he 
wishes to escape all that. It wasn’t a 
bit like Wallace, dear old soul, but then, 
she’s not a bit like herself, that mustn’t 
be forgotten, not for a minute. All the 
same it was cruel.... Still I wonder if it 
is so very bad, after all, as she said.... 
I have seen things that must be worse. 

















You don’t mind if you can help. Let that 
go! How stupid to pretend to myself 
that I want to think! What I really want 
is not to think at all, then I shan’t mind 
not being so happy as I ought to be ... 
and having always this senseless weight 
on my heart. ... I hate myself for it 
but I can’t get rid of it. And I thought it 
would be the seventh heaven to be home- 
ward bound. ... There! I feel a tear 


racing down each of my cheeks. Heaven 
alone knows why.... Silly to lie just to 
myself! I do know perfectly... Jt is so 
awful to dread to go home, andI do.... Now 


I have made my confession perhaps I shall 
have peace . . . a little peace. . There 
is no use in laying everything to being 
tired. We were cold and hungry and 
muddy and dead for want of sleep most 
of the time, but that was nothing. Life 
was worth while and we loved it... . Can 
I make it worth while now on the old 
lines? I used to think just to devote 
myself to my profession was a little bit 
plucky, itself. It wasn’t. Now, the big 
motive being taken out of the work, I see 
well enough that at home what I was 
really after was to make my living by a 
line on which I had some chance to dis- 
tinguish myself, since the bent was in the 
blood. . . . Just the old unending ego 
that never is really beaten. Oh, God, 
make me bigger than I am! I can’t go 
back to take on the social competings and 
perpetual strivings to ‘make _ good,’ 
that cheap old self-sufficient program. ... 
I believe I have almost forgotten how to 
pray,—except for my patients, — but 
about that, Christ understands. Lord, 
Thou knowest all things. . . . Lord, Thou 
knowest that I love Thee. ...” 


Ill 


Half an hour later Mary Earle opened 
her eyes after deep sleep and again laughed 
alone to find herself vexed at first flush at 
the probability that the deck steward with 
afternoon tea had passed her by. Wrapped 
as she was in her heavy rug she made her 
way out of her nook to the frequented 
part of the deck and stood for a moment 
in the sun, blinking, her hair tossed, her 
cheeks flushed with sleep. For a moment 
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she noticed nobody, then a voice close at 
hand said, 

*Won’t you sit down in this chair 
beside mine, Dr. Earle? The steward 
will be coming this way with tea very soon. 
I hate taking it alone.” 

Miss Chilton, in a big white cloak and 
white tam o’shanter, wrapped neatly in a 
rose-hued rug, struck Mary as looking 
like a very pretty baby in a baby-carriage. 
She preferred not to talk baby talk just 
then, but for manners’ sake sat down. 

When they had placed emptied cups on 
the deck beside their chairs, Mary, be- 
ginning to provide for retreat to her own 
stronghold, found herself detained by Miss 
Chilton’s hand laid on her arm. A glance 
into her companion’s face showed Mary 
that she was about to receive some out- 
pouring of confidence more or less emo- 
tional. She knew the tokens, so resigned 
herself, being wonted to revelation of the 
secrets of hearts on brief acquaintance. 

“‘ Please stop a minute more, Dr. Earle,” 
murmured Miss Chilton with a pathos in 
her eyes and voice which Mary at once 
inwardly declared sincere. “I know you 
live to help people who need help and I 
am perfectly wretched. May I tell you 
about it? You are the only human being 
on this ship whom I could open my heart 
to, and I think it will burst.” 

Plainly the heart must be opened. 
Mary relaxed, abandoned the glorious 
prospect of an afternoon alone and turned 
with serious attention fully to face the 
sufferer. 

“‘ T have only met you three times before 
this, although I always go to dinner 
hoping you will be there, but the first 
time I saw you, you spoke of having heard 
of me as a canteen worker at Compiégne. 
Would you mind telling me just exactly 
what you heard?” 

“Do you mean that? Do you want me 
to tell you a part of what I heard or all-of 
it? There was very little anyway, I 
assure you, and it was pure gossip, nothing 
of any real importance.” 

“Tt is right for me, I assure you, to 
know everything that was said.” . 

** Very well,’ Mary returned in busine$s- 
like fashion, after a moment’s recollection; 
“it was said that you were very taking 
and pretty but not the stuff for a nurse, — 
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I believe you came over as a nurse!” 
Miss Chilton nodded; “and that some 
flirtation with a medical officer was in the 
way of your amounting to very much as a 
canteen-worker.” 

“Was that all you heard?” Miss 
Chilton’s cheeks had flushed at first, but 
now she had grown paler than her wont. 

*“* Every word as far as I can remember.” 

“Did you hear the name of the of- 
Gow: 7?” 

“No. If I did I have forgotten it. I 
think those who mentioned you had never 
met you or him, supposing that there was 
a him. ” 

“Yes, there was, but there isn’t a grain 
of truth in the statement that I had a 
flirtation, Dr. Earle. I am afraid it is 
true that I wasn’t a success — at anything,” 
the girl added humbly. “ But the real 
story is so utterly different, so much more 
serious.” 

** Go on, if you will,”’ Mary said kindly. 

“IT came over to France because I was 
engaged to a physician ten years older 
than I, Dr. Minot Balfrey. We had not 
known each other long, only became en- 
gaged just as he was sailing nearly three 
years ago with the Medical Unit, of 
course under the British flag. I found it 
too hard to endure the separation. No 
one, you see, outside my own family knew 
of my engagement, and I took a quick 
course in nursing and came over to be 
nearer... you know.” 

“It has been done frequently, I think,” 
said Mary gravely. 

“Well, I was most of the time in Paris 
or Compiégne, and he was around Dieu- 
louard and I saw him only once before 
something terrible happened, Dr. Earle. 
That was just three months ago. Perhaps 
I did a cruel thing but I surely thought it 
was my duty; certainly it was the hardest 
sacrifice a girl could make.” Miss Chil- 
ton’s eyes overflowed and her lips quivered. 

Mary waited in silence for what was to 
follow; she was very sorry for the girl and 
yet her sympathy left her curiously cold. 

“You remember, perhaps, there was a 
very sharp engagement near . Braucourt 
in the summer? Dr. Balfrey was there 
in charge of a Medical Detachment of 
the Infantry. He did the most 
impossibly splendid things, going out over 
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the ground swept by shrapnel to direct 
the bringing in of the wounded, and 
almost to the enemy lines in the face of 
machine-gun fire. He was magnificent. 
They made him Major at top speed... . 
But, Dr. Earle, he was _ shockingly 
wounded in that engagement and he 
would not receive attention until the boys 
had all been looked after. That is what 
he is like. And with all his pluck he is so 
very religious, — most unusual, don’t you 
think, for anarmy doctor? He prays with 
the poor fellows when they are going to 
die, just like a chaplain.” 

Mary gave Miss Chilton’s hand a 
sympathetic touch. Her eyes asked the 
question which the latter hastened to 
answer. 

“His wounds were all in the face and 
neck, and very severe. When he was re. 
leased from the hospital he came to me. 
I hadn’t seen him until then. I should 
never have known him, that is looking at 
him from this side,” and she put her hand 
up to the right side of her face. “ He 
is changed beyond what any one could 
dream, — hideously and beyond repair 
changed. What do you think I ought to 
have done? . . . as a physician, I mean, 
Doctor. I thought of the future. ... I 
can’t very well explain, but you must 
understand what suffering might result if 
we were to go on and be married... .” 

Mary bowed her head in sober acquies- 
cence, reflecting that here was after all 
quite the Greek theory, however shaky 
the foundation for it. 

* And so your engagement was broken? ” 
she prompted, longing for the confidence 
to conclude. 

“Yes. But now, as a_ physician,” 
Miss Chilton clung to the phrase, “‘ what 
would you say, Dr. Earle? Don’t you 
think I did right?” and the imploring 
eyes were fastened on Mary’s face. 

**T am sorry, Miss Chilton, but it would 
be perfectly impossible for me to give an 
opinion. There is too much that I can 
not really know, you see.” 

The girl, disappointed, held in reserve 
her finishing stroke. 

* You could tell better, naturally, if you 
saw Major Balfrey; and that is the 
strangest part of it all. You can see him 
any day on board. At least, it is difficult, 
































but many do see him. I never knew it 
until this very morning, but he is on this 
ship, Dr. Earle. Think of it! Of course, 
I should never have sailed on her if I had 
dreamed of such a thing. He came on at 
the very last moment, it seems, in charge 
of a batch of wounded.” 

“You have seen him?” 

Miss Chilton started convulsively and 
pressed her hands over her eyes. 

“Oh, no, no. I must never see him 
again. It would be too hard for us both.” 

** Does he know you are on the ship?” 

“T think not. I pray not.... The 
person who told me about it doesn’t know 
one word of all this, didn’t dream that I 
had ever met Major Balfrey. Think of 
listening while she talked on and told how 
some heartless creature had thrown him 
aside because of his injuries; how he will 
never leave the second cabin or steerage, 
fearing so to meet anyone who will suffer 
from seeing his poor face.... I suppose 
because I couldn’t help fainting and be- 
cause of what followed. ... It is too 
dreadful to have hurt him so.... But 
this woman says he is simply wonderful 
in his care of the wounded men. . . . They 
all adore him and he devotes every mo- 
ment....” Here Miss Chilton burst into 
the tears obviously inevitable. 

Dr. Earle rose, patting her soothingly 
on the shoulder. 

* Just tell me that you understand... 
that I was not selfish . . . in releasing 
him, ...” sobbed the girl. 

*T think you did what seemed to you 
right, dear Miss Chilton. It was all very, 
very hard, I realize that. I should say 
that Major Balfrey had the heavy end to 
bear, you know, but I am sorry enough 
for you, too. Now I am going along the 
deck to speak to some girls for a few 
minutes, and you must have your cry out 
by yourself. It will do you no harm and 
people are not passing this way.” 

“Won’t you come back at all?” ap- 
pealed the other. . 

** Yes, very soon, but not to stay long.” 

With this, leaving her rug behind and 
pulling her small blue service cap straight 
as she went, Doctor Mary walked down the 
deck to a point amidships where she had 
caught sight of the two Chinese girls 
standing alone by the rail. She returned 
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twenty minutes later, her own manner 
firm and buoyant, glad to find that the 
force of Miss Chilton’s present distress 
seemed to have spent itself. 

‘Such an interesting talk I have had 
with those Chinese girls,” Mary began, 
taking for granted some interest in the 
subject. “They are so resolute and so 
keen mentally, though they seem like 
soft, fluffy little birds before you know 
them. Fancy, they are going seven 
thousand miles from their homes and 
families, going to Johns Hopkins, to study 
bacteriology. Then they will return to 
China and do their part to bring in decent 
methods of treating and preventing dis- 
eases.” . 

“Really splendid of them, isn’t it?” 
commented Miss Chilton. 

“T had a ridiculous notion that they 
might know something of a little classmate 
of mine in New York in the Medical 
School, a Chinese girl named Ilien Siu. 
I am very fond of her, that was why I 
wished to speak with them; this is really 
the first chance I have had.” 

** Did they know her? ” 

Mary shook her head. 

“Of course they would not, China 
being so vast. These girls will only have 
to stay in America a year, I find. My poor 
little Ilien, Miss Chilton — here’s heroism 
for us — came over alone into voluntary 
exile for a five years’ medical course when 
she was only eighteen. She has still a 
whole year of hospital work before she 
will get her degree.” 

“Why does it take so much less time 
now?” with civil show of interest. 

“Because now, I have just been told, 
there are one or two medical schools for 
girls in China — a thing perfectly new and 
certainly very fine. Somebody with brains 
has been at work over there, evidently. 
Now I will go back to my lair for a little 
while, but I want to thank you, Miss 
Chilton, for your confidence. You can 
depend upon my silence, also upon my 
being truly grieved for you. It is cer- 
tainly grievous, all around.” 

Constance Chilton, essaying a wan 
smile, looked up into Mary’s face with 
tragic eyes. 

“It is simply,” she faltered, “that I 
am broken-hearted. That is all.” 
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but with a certain sternness on her mouth 
when her thought reverted to the no 


Mary passed on, if not perfectly con- 
vinced as to the girl’s broken heart, at 


least very gentle of mood toward her, 
(TO.BE CONTINUED) 


longer mysterious Major. 











BIBLE READING: A BLACKBOARD EXERCISE 

Leader: What is the ComManp? 

Response: Go ye into all the world and preach the gospel to every 
creature. — Mark xvi: 15. 

Leader: What is the RouTeE? 

Response: In all thy ways acknowledge Him and He shall direct thy 
paths. — Prov. iii : 6. 

Leader: Who is our GuIDE? 

Response: God says “I will guide thee with mine eye.” — Psalms 
xxxii : 8. Pes 

Leader: Who is our CoMPaNion? 

Response: Christ says “‘ Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end 
of the world.” — Matt. xxviii : 20. 

Leader: What is the Fre.p? 

Response: The field is the world; for God so loved the world that He 
gave His only begotten Son that whosoever be- 
lieveth in Him should not perish but have ever- 
lasting life. — John iii : 16. 

Leader: What is the NEED? 

Response: How then shall they call on Him in whom they have not 

; believed? and how shall they believe in Him of 
whom they have not*heard? and how shall they 
hear without a preacher? — Rom. x: 14. 

Leader: Whose is the REsponsIBILiTy? 

Response: When I say unto the wicked, Thou shalt surely die; and 
thou givest him not warning, nor speakest to warn 
the wicked from his wicked way, to save his life; 
the same wicked man shall die in his iniquity; 
but his blood will I require at thy hand. — Ezek. 
ili : 18. — Record of Christian Work. 

To be used for Bible reading in missionary meeting. 
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SNAPSHOTS FROM SWATOW, CHINA 


Mrs. Lida S. Ashmore, who sends these snapshots,says: “‘ This picture represents a hcme scene. 
Outside this January day is cold and dark and rainy. Inside a fire gives warmth and comfort. 
This missionary has a birthday and there are sixty-seven roses to help her celebrate it and to fill 
the fill the room with their fragrance. She is looking at a birthday greeting sent by one of her 
friends. You cannot see all the roses for a lot of them are in the dark corner. Neither can you 
see who is sitting there for her face is turned away. We just want you to know that even in the 
pressure of work for the Chinese, we do remember these days out here.” 


““Mrs. Waters had invited guests to dinner. It was alm>st dark and she was very busy with all 

the last things that needed her attention, when 
two Chinese women called to see her. At first 
she thought she could ‘not see them, then the 
thought came to her, ‘I am out here for the 
Chinese and if necessary the dinner can wait.’ 
One of the women, noted for the number of 
abandoned children she has saved and found 
homes for, has a daughter here in the Woman’s 
school and had escorted the other woman down. 
This woman said to Mrs. Waters, ‘ Eighteen 
years ago I came to the hospital and your 
Mother helped me. I have tried all these years 
to come and thank her, but I have never had 
the cpportunity before. And now she has gone 
to her ancestral country, and I cannot give the 
thanks to her. I have brought this thank 
offering to you to express my gratitude for 
what your Mother did for me.’ There were 
fresh peas picked that morning early for her 
to bring, fresh eggs from her own home, and 
other things which she insisted should all be 
accepted. 

*“What do you think of this woman who 
watched for an opportunity for eighteen years 
to bring her thank offering for the help she 
received here in the hospital.” 
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SOCIAL SERVICE AND RURAL COMMUNITY WORK 
BY ROLVIX HARLAN, SECRETARY 


wet vice and Rural Community 
oe ( Work was established Jan- 
(¢ 2 eZ) uary 1, 1919. It grew out 
ee") of the desire of the Home 
Mission Society to plan and promote all 
of its missionary work in the light of the 
best social knowledge and in the spirit of 


Christian Social Service. The Depart- 


Th HE Department of Social Ser- 
\ 


ment seeks to make more concrete and 
definite the community relations and. 
obligations of the churches, and to aid 
pastors and churches, and other agencies 
of the denomination, in making the gospel 
an increasing social force in the world. 
The work of the Department is closely 


united with that of all the missionary, 
evangelistic and educational work of the 
Society and the churches. It is not a 
thing apart from what the churches have 
already undertaken, nor does it overlook 
the needs of the individual, but it seeks to 
make all of our work more effective in 
establishing the kingdom of God in the 
world. 

The administrative work of the Depart- 
ment will not be great at first, and will only 
develop as the extension of the Society’s 
work makes possible the entering of the 
many special opportunities which are con- 
stantly rising on the new frontiers of unjust 
and un-Christian social relationships, and 
the depleted, almost lost, home field in 
multitudes of rural communities. In- 
vestigation and demonstration will develop 
the administrative side of the Department, 
and is intended to assist the other related 
departments of the Society in developing 
their work. Surveys of communities or 
situations will be made, or assistance in 
setting up a survey will be given, in con- 
ference with other interested departments 
of the Society, and other Baptist agencies 


or bodies involved. The Department 
will act in conference with the Social Ser- 
vice Committee of the Northern Baptist 
Convention, and will endeavor to carry 
out the social mind and will of the de- 
nomination, as expressed through the 
Convention. Much of its work will be 
in cooperation with the American Baptist 
Publication Society, to which has been 
assigned the task of social education. 

Another fundamental aim is to promote 
public-mindedness in the church and to 
bring about more complete cooperation of 
the churches and ministers with the social 
agencies of theircommunity. It is coming 
to be a matter of common knowledge that 
the spiritual and moral dynamic of Chris- 
tianity is necessary to furnish the morale 
for the entire social movement, and to 
provide courage and will for special social 
activities. The church has ever been the 
recruiting ground for the best type of 
social worker, and any estrangement be- 
tween the churches and institutions which 
are actually doing relief, rehabilitation 
and reconstruction work among: broken 
peoples and needy groups is a loss to both 
the churches and the social institutions. 
To spiritualize and Christianize social 
service is the need of the hour. An in- 
creasing number of social. workers desire 
and are seeking closer cooperation and 
more vital relationships with the churches 
that their work may be made more effec- 
tive. The churches need cooperation with 
specialized types of service, that an outlet 
may be had for the moral and spiritual 
energy which the Christian message and 
ministry perennially develops. 

The technique of social service cannot be 
mastered by all pastors and Christian 
workers. A division of labor has been 
found to be necessary, and the wiser 
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policy seems to be to increase rather than 
to lessen the number of specialists who are 
working in the field of applied Christianity. 
Charity organizations, welfare boards and 
special agencies employing experts may 
well be encouraged to do the technical 
work for which churches have no adequate 
equipment or trained workers. But all 
their work must be vitalized and kept in 
close touch with the spirit of Him who is 
the greatest of all social workers. 

Institutions of relief, charity, rehabilita- 
tion and specialized forms of social service 
are asking that pastors be sympathetic 
toward their work and serve upon com- 
mittees and boards, acquiring from every 
source such information as shall make their 
advice and counsel most helpful. Through 
special groups in the church-clubs, classes, 
committees and the like, cooperation may 
be had with many forms of so-called secular 
social service, and the Christian spirit 
interpreted to these social workers, and 
the social workers’ need and point of view 
made clear to the churches. 

With the entrance of the Government, 
local, state and federal, into greater 


varieties of service for the people, it is 
increasingly necessary that citizenship 


shall be intelligent on the issues involved, 
and that more Christian men will consent 
to serve on public service commissions, 
and occupy places of authority and ser- 
vice in the commonwealth. The phil- 
anthropy of our denomination has not 
been very marked, but an increase of 


wealth and a multiplicity of needs gives. 


opportunity for outstanding humani- 
tarianism. The stimulation and guidance 
of philanthropy in the building and equip- 
ping of Kingdom institutions should re- 
ceive attention, and will release adequate 
means for this service. 

The Secretary of the Department has 
held conferences with pastors and churches 
in several states, presenting for the most 
part the needs of the rural church and the 
relationship of the rural church to its 
community, with some attention to the 
social service idea and its place in a church 
program. A course of lectures and con- 
ferences on “ Rural Sociology and the 
Rural Church,” covering a period of ten 
days, was given at one of our theological 
seminaries, and a course of four lectures 
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with conferences at another. Everywhere 
great interest in the rural church as a 
problem, and as a special Kingdom op- 
portunity, has been shown. Some survey 
work has been done and plans have been 
made for similar work. Investigations 
are under way of special social situations. 
The Secretary has represented the Home 
Mission Society and the denomination on 
the Rural Church Survey Committee of 
the Interchurch Movement, where sched- 
ules and plans for a comprehensive sur- 
vey of the entire rural church situation in 
the United States are being formulated. 
This contemplated survey will disclose 
many special opportunities and respon- 
sibilities for our denomination in various 
parts of the territory of our Convention. 

Special industrial groups will be studied 
from time to time to understand better 
their religious and moral influence on 
society and to ascertain if there is oppor- 
tunity for the ministry of the church. 
The Department will study such proposed 
reforms in society as make appeal to the 
churches for support, and will endeavor 
to enlist the churches to do their share in 
wise and necessary reform work. Special 
attention will be given to the study of 
Social Hygiene. 


SCOPE AND ORGANIZATION 


Social service is varied in its nature and 
comprehensive in its scope. It really 
covers activities ranging from the securing 
of employment and readjusting an in- 
dividual to his new environment; the 
rehabilitation of a broken family; up to 
investigating, clarifying, setting-in-order, 
and interpreting in the light of ascertained 
facts, the principles of industrial reorgan- 
ization and international peace. For the 
present this Department will specialize 
in such activities as fall within the scope 
of the churches, organizations within the 
churches, and individuals, but will, of 
course, be alert to the whole field. In 
order to make the Social Service program 
effective in the local church and com- 
munity, the Baptist Social Federation is 
being organized in cooperation with the 
Publication Society. The object is to 
federate in a national organization all 
Men’s_ Brotherhoods, Leagues, Clubs, 
Classes, both men’s and women’s classes, 
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which can be induced to undertake some 
definite task of social service. All such 
groups are urged to join the Federation. 

Rev. J. Foster Wilcox, a man of wide 
pastoral and organizing experience, who 
came into the ministry from the business 
man’s approach, has been secured as 
organizer, and will have the title of Joint 
General Director for this Federation. A 
permanent corresponding secretary, per- 
forming voluntary service, is being secured 
for each local organization to keep in touch 
with the national office, and it is hoped 
that pastors and friends the country. over 
will lend assistance in this organization 
work. A complete file and card catalog 
of organizations, corresponding secretaries 
and activities, is being built up, and will 
be available for any denominational move- 
ment which desires to appeal to such con- 
stituency. 

The Social Service activities which will 
be promoted in these local organizations 
will include Temperance and Law En- 
forcement, Child Welfare, Family Re- 
habilitation, Recreation as related to the 
Church and Sunday School, Forums, 
Surveys of special tasks within the scope 
of the Church and Sunday school program, 
cooperation with boards of public welfare 
and other community betterment agencies, 
Good Citizenship, Community leadership 
and Americanization. 

A monthly bulletin, Social Service News, 
began publication May 1, and will appear 
regularly as the organ of the Baptist. Social 
Service Federation. It is published by 
the Publication and Home Mission Societies 
with the Secretary of Social Education and 
the Secretary of Social Service as editors 
and the Joint General Director as man- 
aging editor. 

The time is at hand when our strong 
churches should add to the usual staff a 
trained social worker. His function would 
be to assist the Pastor and Director of 
Religious Education, and he would have 
charge of the social work and community 
cooperations which are possible or advisable 
for the church. His work would be cor- 
related with that of the Juvenile Court, 
Truant Officer and such other agencies of 
social control as need the religious spirit 
in their work. Where churches have only 
the pastor as the one paid worker, it is 
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becoming increasingly necessary, if the 
church is to have its full community in- 
fluence, to develop a staff of volunteer 
workers with such training as the pastor 
can give them, for work which he per- 
sonally cannot find time to do. 

In the Division of Rural Community 
Work our denomination is taking a larger 
share of Kingdom responsibility. At- 
tention is called to “ The Lansing Idea,” 
which sets forth a splendid piece of re- 
ligious and community service in six 
contiguous rural neighborhoods. ‘The 
achievement of rescuing these country 
churches from utter collapse, and the 
constructive work of building a flourishing 
parish, was accomplished under the stim- 
ulation and guidance of the First Baptist 
Church of Lansing, Michigan. 

Such work will help greatly to correct 
an ingrowing urbanism and to prevent the 
development of a suspicious ruralism. A 
large number of churches in the larger 


‘towns and smaller cities can increase their 


usefulness by this form of Social! Service. 
Situations in which a church has an oppor- 
tunity for rendering this kind of service 
will be studied by the Department and 
suggestions and recommendations given 
for a program to meet the situation. 

Many of our village and open country 
pastors are studying the whole rural 
problem, and a new day is dawning for the 
rural church. A Social Service and Rural 
Church Director should be secured for 
each of our larger agricultural states, in co- 
operation with the Home Mission Society, 
and redirection and readjustment of the 
rural churches should be given attention. 

A thoroughgoing study of our whole 
rural situation in the Northern Baptist 
Convention should be made simultaneously 
with the Interchurch Survey, or as a part 
of it, and provision made for taking care 
of all the special opportunities for ministry 
that will be revealed to our denomination. 
Enough is already known concerning this 
situation to say that rural pastors are 
underpaid and do not have the recognition 
and moral support necessary to maintain 
a strong morale among them. Longer 
pastorates, a more aggressive program, 
better equipment for the churches, and a 


‘working salary for the pastor, are ideals 


toward which we must be working. 
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THE BAPTIST MISSION COMPOUND IN SWATOW, CHINA 


A MISSIONARY PARTY IN SWATOW 
BY KATE W. FAILING OF SOUTH INDIA 


feel if you had heard of Swatow since 

you were so little that you thought it 
was about as accessible as the moon, and 
suddenly a pleasant-faced gentleman said, 
“We are expecting the whole party at 
Swatow on Tuesday’s boat”? Honestly, 
now, wouldn’t you feel as if the sky were 
falling? We did, and even after we got 
there we looked at each other and said, 
“Was there ever a missionary party as 
lucky as we have been this whole trip? ” 
Some of us even wavered in our firm belief 
that we had selected the finest places in the 
world for our missionary labors, and 
wondered if we hadn’t overlooked a pos- 
sible competitor for our affections. I 
didn’t actually pinch myself to see if I 
were awake, but I certainly felt like the 
little old woman, “‘ Surely this is none of I,” 
as we walked up Swasey Path with Dr. 
and Mrs. Ashmore, hearing the story of its 
building, and how “ my father” began 
the planting of the trees and bushes on 
the rocky hillsides of the compound. Why, 
the elder Dr. Ashmore had been a hazy 
impression in my youthful mind, much 
like Jack the Giant Killer, or Cinderella, 


Jia out of curiosity, how would you 


even if I did realize the difference between 
real folk and fairy tale. 

Nine days of happiness, of much real 
looking into the work and life of school and 
hospital, of getting acquainted with a 
worthwhile mission family, of seeing 
Chinese sights and tasting Chinese food, 
of shopping and asking questions, all tc be 
put in one letter! It can’t be done! Why, 
to tell of the difference between the rocky, 
barren hillsides around the compound, and 
the mission property, so thick with trees 
that it is hard to get proper views of the 
houses, would be a task. To go about a 
school with one of the teachers, to hear 
of the difficulties of working in crowded 
quarters, and of the plans for new buildings 
and for the future work, all this cannot be 
told in a single letter, and there are four 
schools, not to mention the hospital and 
its nurses in training. To really describe 
the damage of the earthquake, and the 
temporary patchings, to give proper in- 
formation about the new buildings and 
the task of getting them shake-proof, 
would take a longer letter than the editor 
would give room to. 

But even if I left out all the important 
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things like those above, there isn’t room to 
tell what we personally did during those 
full nine days. We fell into what seemed 
to us an unusually good week, as far as 
things to see and enjoy were concerned. 
Our first Sunday we saw forty-one baptized 
in the open air baptistry; our last we cele- 
brated communion with the Chinese 
Christians, and saw the hand of fellowship 
given the new members.: In between we 
attended chapel in the hospital and at the 
Girls’ and Woman’s Schools. We took 
a hasty trip up the river with Miss Traver 
on her way to Hopo, where she was to 
make a country trip. We only went as 
far as Kityang, but she took a native boat 
there for three days more. We attended 
a concert at the Boys’ School and took part 
in their Arbor Day exercises, and helped 
to take the Girls’ School out for its 
Sunday afternoon exercise. We bought 
drawnwork and pewter for our new homes 
in India, Burma and Assam, and wished 
our purses could be stretched much farther. 

Of course you have read, in Ancient 
Peoples at New Tasks, of the Arbor Day 
China has instituted, and how it comes on 
the old heathen day of worshiping the 
graves of the ancestors? Much to our 
delight we were in Swatow for the occasion, 
Sunday, April 6th. Saturday night we 
went to the Boys’ School to the concert 
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given by the boys who did not get excused 
by letter from their parents for those few 
days. You cannot say to a crowd of 
lively boys (and these are real boys, even 
if not Americans), “ You must not cele- 
brate heathen feasts,” unless you give 
them something else to do in place of the 
forbidden thing. So we had a lively and 
happy evening, with songs and speeches, 
in English and Chinese. The chairman 
announced, toward the last of the evening, 
that as it was so late the four addresses 
next in order on the program would be 
given together. As one was in English, 
one in Mandarin, one in Cantonese and 
one in Wenli, and as each speaker tried to 
get the floor for himself and to wave the 
others off the platform, you can imagine 
the result. The idea might be tried at 
home some time, when the missionaries 
come in bunches — was the suggestion of 
one of our party. 

Monday came the actual Arbor Day 
exercises for the Boys’ School, in which 
they were assisted by two of our party, a 
Congregational missionary on his way 
home from India, and a Y. M. C. A. Stu- 
dent Volunteer secretary who gave his 
talk in Mandarin. The classes each had 
a tree to plant and care for during the 
coming year. This is not only good for 
the campus but for the boys, as Old 
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China’s idea has been that an educated man 


does not use his hands. New China is 


learning new ways, so each class is leaving 
some permanent improvement on the 
campus, that of the second year being a 
tea-house in a grotto dug under some of 
the many rocks on the compound. 
Sunday, the actual feast day, we went 
to see the worship of the dead, and were 
allowed to take pictures and to see the 
cooking of the picnic feast which is shared 
with the spirits. We did not see any 
actual worship, such as one sees in a 
temple, but all around the hills were the 
spirit prayers of paper. Many of the 


‘tombs we saw had been newly painted, 


and at least once we saw the men at work 
relettering the inscription on the front 


slab. 


Of course every one knows a missionary 
has his pet hobby for such odd moments 
as he can command. Not the least of our 
pleasures was a glimpse of Dr. Ashmore’s 
manuscript of the Old Testament trans- 
lation. How would you feel to hold in 


your hand the key that will unlock the 


treasures of God to those who can only 
read the local dialect? Already the New 
Testament is in use in Dr. Ashmore’s trans- 


lation. The piles of long sheets of thin 
Chinese paper, each pile a book, with the 
long columns of characters and corrections, 
while unintelligible, were fascinating and 
awe-inspiring. I’d rather. see such a thing 
than a new best-seller any day, wouldn’t 
you? 

To paraphrase the old Mother Goose 
rhyme, “ Was not that a splendid time, 
to cheer us on our way?” 

* & + 

(In a letter to the Editor accompanying 
this bright sketch, Miss Failing says: 
“Our missionary party for India, Burma, 
and Assam has just been spending a few 
days with the missionary family at Swatow, 


' China. We were greatly taken with the 


work, the compound, and the hospitable 
residents, and thought perhaps an article 
giving the impression of such a well-estab- 
lished work on new recruits might be 
interesting to Missions. The illustra- 
tions are the work of Miss Hunt. The 
members of the party who enjoyed this 
opportunity are Mr. and Mrs. Grigg, Miss 
Helen K. Hunt, Burma; Miss Ella D. © 
Cheeseman, Assam; Miss Ursula Dresser, 
Miss Ethel Ross, Miss Josephine Sanford, 
Miss Kate Failing, S. India.” 





EARTHQUAKE RUINS IN SWATOW ~— 














The New Denominational Order 
LSEWHERE in this issue we 


give a report of the meeting in 
Chicago at which the General Board of 
Promotion and its Administrative 
Committee perfected their organiza- 
tion and initiated the new denomina- 
tional order authorized by the Denver 
Convention. Unity is the keynote of 
the new order. We are to have a 
united budget, a united appeal, a 
single promotion agency. The socie- 
ties are to be left free to plan and carry 
forward their work on the home and 
foreign fields, while the General Board 
of Promotion adopts the necessary 
policies and entrusts them to the Ad- 
ministrative Committee for execution. 
This national committee, with its 
state committees and divisional ex- 
ecutives supporting the general di- 
rector, will undertake to raise the 
millions needed for the whole work of 
the denomination. ‘Thus we shall be 
led to see the whole and work for it 
as our one divinely appointed task. 
To be the chief leader in this new 
order, the Board of Promotion has 
summoned Dr. John Young Aitchison, 
who for three years has been Home 
Secretary of the Foreign Mission 
Society, in that position winning large 
recognition and favor. As General 
Director he will head an entirely new 
work of unprecedented magnitude and 
responsibility. He did not seek it, 
but could not shirk it when the 
brethren insisted that he was the man 
for the hour. He combines the ele- 
ments required in such a position— 
force, winsomeness, tact, sound judg- 
ment, genuine spirituality, blended in 
a personality that instantly inspires 








confidence and liking. He has sancti- 
fied common sense. He knows when 
to stand firm and when to yield. He 
is not afraid to confess that he has 
made a mistake. He has the modesty 
of true manliness. We believe he will 
make a strong, sane, successful leader, 
and also that he will have a solid and 
splendid backing by the ministers and 
laymen alike. Musstons_ congratu- 
lates the denomination upon its choice 
of general director, and will do all in 
its power to aid him in his arduous 
undertaking. 

The first thing to do is to make the 
Baptists fully acquainted with the 
new order. If this is done rightly, it 
will arouse enthusiasm at the same 
time for a really great thing. We 
have gone on in the old competitive 
way long enough. We are ready to 
hear the voice of the Lord saying, 
“Ye have compassed this mountain 
long enough, turn you northward.” 
Northward means Victory Campaigns 
leading into the One Hundred Million 
Dollar Campaign. Northward means 
spiritual power in all our churches, a 
steady advance along all the lines of 
service that make for the growth of the 
kingdom of God throughout the world. 

The new order really means a 
simplification of machinery, and a 
fixing of the main thought upon the 
great things of the spiritual life. When 
once the carefully laid plans are in 
working order, there will be for the 
first time in our history as a denomina- 
tion a way of reaching the very last 
member in the last church. Until 
this end is accomplished, and the last 
member is brought not only into touch 
with the world missionary movements 
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but into an active service in his own 
particular place and an active in- 
terest in the entire program of evan- 
gelization, we shall not reach the goal 
set before us. Let us open our eyes 
to “the vision splendid,” and to the 
glory of being permitted to have part 
in making real the ideal which chal- 
lenges us to a new faith, purpose and 
consecration, 
oP 


The Chinese Situation 


Missions is indebted to Rev. A. F. 
Ufford, of Shaoshingfu, China, for 
clippings from Chinese newspapers 
which show the state of feeling re- 
garding the Shantung provisions in 
the Peace Treaty and how the Chinese 
students have risen in rebellion. The 
Chinese students occupy something 
of the influential position which the 
Russian students used to hold in the 
autocratic régime, and the govern- 
ment has been compelled to heed their 
protests. When they insisted that 
two especially obnoxious members of 
the cabinet should resign, on the charge 
that they had shamefully sold out 
their country to Japan, the two officers 
resigned, and even the President and 
all the cabinet offered to do the same 
thing. Many schools were closed be- 
cause of the student revolts. Of 
course all this is unwholesome, and 
indicates the irresponsible and un- 
stable character of the Chinese govern- 
ment. ‘Tocope with Japan there must 
emerge a different quality of leader- 
ship. While recognizing the reasons 
that compelled President Wilson to 
yield to Japan, in order to hold her 
in the League of Nations, the pity of 
it is that there were any such reasons 


in existence, 
The Race Riots 

The race trouble that we have feared 
since visiting the South last March 
has broken out in most violent form 
in Washington and Chicago. In the 


latter city the feeling against the 
Negroes has been growing for months, 
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and the outbreak was not unexpected. 
Colored leaders have been spreading 
the doctrine of violence, and the 
I. W. W. has been working in fruitful 
soil among the more ignorant. Unfor- 
tunately it is not true that the better 
classes of the Negroes have made up 
the most of the immigration to the 
North. Still more unfortunately, the 
attitude of whites in the North is not 
more friendly to the colored people 
than in the South. The Negro de- 
mands justice and it is denied him in 
any section. In Chicago he has 
doubtless been exploited by politicians 
and also by capitalists. The serious- 
ness of the situation seems just to be 
dawning upon leaders who should long 
ago have been preparing means of 
averting disaster. Certainly, not until 
the law deals with white and black 
rioters alike and suppresses all mob 
violence impartially will there be any 
prospect of a peaceful outcome. The 
war has accentuated, not obliterated, 
race antagonism, and precipitated: 


the issue. 
ae 


The late H. J. Heinz of Pittsburgh, who 
gave so largely of time and money to the 
Sunday school cause during his life, em- 
phasized his interest by leaving $400,000 
for Sunday school work, local, state and 
international. He was a fine Christian 
layman, and the good name he left was of 
more honor than great riches. He showed 
what to do with riches, too, 


{| There is food for thought in the state- 
ment that no Protestant body in Greater 
New York save the Presbyterian has as 
high a percentage of the population en- 


‘rolled as members as in 1906. The figures 


of growth are shown by the declaredly 
atheistic and nothingistic elements, which 
breed anarchy and revolution, 


{| The day will come when a clearer dis- 
tinction will be made by some good people 
between freedom of speech and incitement 
to lawlessness and murder. A land of 
liberty cannot afford to turn itself into a 
land of license, at the behest of aliens or 
even of misguided citizens. 
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7 The “ minister’s son” has again been 
heard from. This time he is Albert Cush- 
ing Read, the successful aeronaut, who 
crossed the Atlantic in the N-C 4. He was 
born April 29th, 1887, in Lyme Center, 
New Hampshire, when his father, Rev. 
J. B. Read, was pastor of the Baptist 
church in that little White Mountain 
village. ay 


{] Mr. Harold Husted, of Kansas City, 
Missouri, a graduate of Sioux Falls College, 
has been appointed as special investigator 
and organizer in the Department of Social 
Service and Rural Community Work. 
This is a new and inviting field. 


{ Dr. Andrew Gillies says the danger is 
that the churches shall become mere 
agents of social service, “ ethical asylums,” 
instead of homes in which souls are born 
into a newness of life. But there is much 
greater danger of their failing to function 
either spiritually or. socially. Real re- 
ligion is the cure. 


{] Dr. Padelford has been highly honored 
by being called to the presidency of Bates 
College, at Lewiston, Maine. The in- 
stitution has a fine history and promise, 
and the tempting offer of a position of high 
usefulness would not have been declined 
but for the conviction that duty held him 
in his present position as Secretary of the 
Board of Education of the Northern Bap- 
tist. Convention, together with various 
other responsibilities. ‘The denomination 
is to be congratulated on his decision. 


{| Rev. W. A. Hill will be cordially wel- 
comed to his new position as Secretary of 
the Missionary Education Department of 
the Education Board. As he has shown 
peculiar qualifications for his work as 
Joint District Secretary for New England, 
his friends know that he will justify their 
expectations of large usefulness in a field 
that will be attractive to him. 


q Read Dr. Aitchison’s resignation. It 
gives a résumé of the steps that have led 
up to the present organization, and also 
reveals the character of the writer. What 
a fine idea it would be for a thousand 
laymen to write him in congratulation and 
pledge him their cordial — constant sup- 
port. 


{J One of the finest evidences of the spirit 
of unity and cooperation that now prevails 
is the fact that the General Board of Pro- 
motion could lay its hands on a secretary 
of one of the societies and commandeer 
him for its service without giving offence 
to the society thus deprived of valued 
services. ‘That the interest of the whole 
is to. be considered before the interest of 
any part is a sufficiently new development 
in our denominational life to be of decided 
significance. 


{| A book which every well-informed 
Baptist pastor should have and read is 
Joseph C. Robbins’ Report of his visit to 
our missionary fields in British India, 
entitled The Appeal of India. This brief 
survey constitutes a moving picture of 
our missions in Burma, Assam, Bengal- 
Orissa and South India. It summons the 
Baptists to a new advance in these,. our 
oldest mission fields. The book, with new 
maps and striking illustrations, is issued 
by the Baptist Publication Society at the 
nominal price of 25 cents. 


Ministers of Mercy, by Secretary James 
H. Franklin, tells the life stories of ten 
famous medical missionaries, with suffi- 
cient detail to make them of conipelling 
interest. Here is material for a series of 
Hero Sermons that: would not only at- 
tract the boys and girls, but supply their 
hero-worshiping souls with better and 
more inspiring objects of admiration than 
most of them have ever. known. Pub- 
lished by the Missionary Education Move- 
ment, at 75 cénts in cloth, 50 in paper 
binding. 
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The General Board of Promotion 


ORGANIZATION OF THE NEW BOARD AND BEGINNINGS OF 
THE WORK UNDER THE NEW ORDER DECREED AT DENVER 


By HOWARD B. GROSE 


HEN the Northern Baptist Con- 

vention at Denver had adopted 
the Report of the Committee of Five and 
appointed the General Board of Promotion 
called for by that action, the newly ap- 
pointed Board met forthwith to consider 
the weighty duties thrust upon it. Ses- 
sions were held for the greater part of two 
days at Denver, but it was found inex- 
pedient to perfect a permanent organiza- 
tion at that time. The Laymen’s Com- 
mittee that had carried on the Victory 
Campaign was requested, to continue its 
work until the victory was complete. Mr. 
Ayer was chosen temporary chairman, a 
nominating committee was appointed with 
Dr. Crandall at its head, and a later meet- 
ing was arranged for, when plans could be 
matured and leaders be chosen. 

The meeting was held in Chicago, July 
2-3, and the Administrative Committee 
met the day preceding and the day after 
the General Board. There were five strenr 
uous sessions of the General Board, with 
an attendance lacking only a few of the 
entire membership. The spirit of prayer 
was marked throughout, and the fact that 
this movement is essentially spiritual was 
not forgotten. There was also a delight- 
ful harmony and unity of opinion, and the 
conclusions reached after frank discussion 
were practically all unanimous. The move- 
ment that has in it such large possibilities 
and promise for our denomination as an 
aggressive evangelistic force could scarcely 
have had a more auspicious launching. 

The nominating committee reported the 
name of Henry Bond for Chairman of the 
General Board of Promotion and also of 
the Administrative Committee, and for 
General Director John Y. Aitchison, Home 
Secretary of the Foreign Mission Society. 
The election of both was practically unani- 
mous and gave the utmost satisfaction. 
There was heartfelt congratulation upon 
the fact that Dr. Aitchison, who was the 
unanimous choice at Denver but who 





begged to be excused for reasons which he 
stated, had finally felt that he could not 
rightly decline the call if it were again 
extended to him. Mr. Bond’s fitness for 
the chairmanship was abundantly proved 
when he was President of the Convention. 
In accepting, he said he had done so only 
with great misgiving, but he was satisfied 
that the Lord is leading our denomination 
into new and larger paths, and while he 
had laid plans which must now be given 
up, no man in such an hour had a right to 
step aside from duty. How could he 
appeal to others to do if unwilling to set 
the example, regardless of the cost. The 
work for which the Baptists stand should 
be given the highest place by every mem- 
ber, and he expected hearty cooperation 
on the part of all. 

Dr. Aitchison was given a welcome that 
must have convinced him, if he needed 
convincing, of ‘the place he holds in the 
affection of his fellow workers. In its 
excellent report the Standard says: He 
did not need to win the hearts of his 
hearers; they were already his, as he rose 
to speak. “ There is,” said he, “ but one 
thing for me to do and that is to surrender 
as graciously as possible. I know that I 
am not equal to it and you know it. But 
we are to be held accountable not only for 
what we can do with our own strength but 
also for what we can do with His help. I 
lay all my gifts and all that I am and have 
at His feet and I accept this responsibility 
inspired by your love and by my confidence 
in Him. Weare facing anewday. From 
this day on we are one in our views of the 
breadth of the task and in our vision of the 
kingdom of God. Times have been when 
we secretaries have been misunderstood. 
We have all been zealous for our own 
interests. Now it is all for all. Only 
in so far as we can see the whole task 
together can we succeed. We have an im- 
possible task. We are facing a great chal- 
lenge. Other denominations are already 
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saying that the Baptists have worked out 
a more effective form of promotional 
organization than any other body.” In 
closing, Doctor Aitchison delivered one of 
his characteristic ultimatums—a com- 
bination of strength and winsomeness: 
“ Tf you have a right to refuse to accept a 
‘No’ from me, I have that same right to 
refuse to accept a ‘ No’ from you.” 

In presenting its report the nominating 
committee outlined a policy which places 
the work of the new Board in charge of a 
general director who is to be supported by 
a staff of five executive secretaries, each 
directing distinct departments and forming 
a cabinet. This policy was adopted, and 
in addition to the two already named the 
following officers were elected: Vice- 
chairmen, Dr. Ernest D. Burton of II- 
linois, F. W. Freeman of Colorado, and 
Mrs. M. Grant Edmands of Massachu- 
setts; Executive Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Gifts through State Conventions, 
Dr. Hugh A. Heath of Massachusetts; 
Executive Secretary of Survey and Statis- 
tics, Dr. F. W. Padelford of Massachu- 
setts; Treasurer, James C. Colgate of New 
York. The other executive secretaries 
will include one for publicity, one for 
spiritual stimulation, and one for securing 
gifts from individuals. The Layman’s 
Committee was asked to continue its 
campaign for the last $500,000 of the six 
million dollars until August 31, at which 
time this task, if incomplete, would be 
taken over by the Administrative Com- 
mittee. From the first of September the 
new organization will be in operation, 
wrestling with problems that might well 
stagger the boldest hearted, and would be 
impossible of solution, as Dr. Aitchison 
suggested, if the dependence were on human 
power alone. 

When this most important matter of 
the personnel was settled as far as it could 
be at this time, the Board turned to the 
consideration of essential matters con- 
nected with the launching of the one 
hundred million dollar campaign. After 
all phases of the situation had been gone 
over, the recommendations of the Admin- 
istrative Committee were adopted, com- 
mitting the Board to the immediate launch- 
ing of the campaign for a hundred million 
dollars in five years, and the setting up of 


the organization for this purpose at the 
earliest possible moment. It was agreed 
that since this is a campaign, and not 


‘merely a drive, special emphasis is to be 


given this present year to the educational 
and inspirational features of the program. 
This does not mean that it will not be 
necessary to deal with the financial prob- 
lem, since a total of eight millions must 
be raised in order to meet the budget 
obligations of the current year. Nor does 
it mean that the beginning of the hundred 
million dollar campaign is to be postponed. 
The point was emphasized again and again 
that we are already in the hundred million 
campaign, and have been ever since the 
Convention voted to undertake it in May 
last. It is merely a matter of emphasis, 
and a recognition of the fact that much 
foundation laying must be done along in- 
formational and educational lines. When 
our people see clearly why we must raise 
the hundred millions, we will do it, and to 
set forth the reasons is the primary task. 
Meanwhile, the tentative program 
brought in by Dr. Aitchison proved that 


the right man had been chosen to lead. 


To be able within a few hours to indicate 
so clearly what ought to be done evinced a 
grasp of the situation, and an ability to 
formulate plans, that was appreciated by 
all. These plans will be given to our 
readers in October Missions, which will 
be a Promotion Board Number. 

One of the matters that evoked special 
interest was the action of the Denver Con- 
vention authorizing the establishment of 
an official newspaper, which should fur- 
nish the Administrative Committee of the 
Board of Promotion an adequate means of 
reaching the constituency with informa- 
tion and inspiration. <A special committee 
was appointed to bring in a plan of pro- 
cedure, and so well was its work done, after 
a general discussion had indicated the 
thought of the Board, that its report was 
unanimously adopted without further de- 
bate. This report was of such importance 
that we give it in full: 

° 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON DENOMINA- 
TIONAL PAPER 


Whereas, the Northern Baptist Convention 
at its session in Denver authorized the founding 
and publishing of a denominational paper and 
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committed to the executive committee the in- 

auguration and supervision of this task, and 

Whereas, the executive committee has re- 
quested the general board of promotion to make 
a thorough investigation of the whole matter 
and present the plans for publication to the 
executive committee, and 

Whereas, we believe that when this paper is 
founded it should be a journal of the highest 
standard which will appeal to our entire con- 
stituency and which shall be issued at a popular 
price to ensure a wide circulation, and 

Whereas, the study of this proposition will 
require painstaking and thorough investigation 
and planning, therefore, 

Resolved, That we appoint a committee of 
nine whose duties shall be as follows: 

(1) To investigate all the business details 
connected with the publication of such a 
paper and to outline plans for its publication. 

(2) To outline the program and policy of the 
paper. 

(3) To nominate the editorial and managerial 
staffs. 

(4) To propose the methods for financing the 
paper. 

(5) To submit their findings to the administra- 
tive committee at the earliest date con- 
sistent with efficiency. 

Resolved, That the administrative committee 
be empowered to approve or amend the plan of 
the committee of nine and be instructed to sub- 
mit the report, when approved or disapproved, 
to the executive committee of the Northern 
Baptist Convention. 

Resolved, That the executive committee be 
requested, in case they approve the plans, to 
appoint the general board of promotion as their 
agent in carrying the plan into execution. 

Resolved, That in case the executive com- 
mittee shall appoint the general board of pro- 
motion as its agent, the administrative com- 
mittee proceed to carry out the plans as approved. 

Resolved, That the finance committee be 
instructed to provide the sum of $100,000 in the 
budget for the expense involved for the balance 
of the year. 

Resolved, That the committee consist of Rev. 
F. W. Padelford, chairman; Rev. H. B. Grose, 
Mr. Trevor Arnett, Rev. F. P. Haggard, Rev. 
J. M. Stifler, Mr. N. W. Frye, Mr. H. W. New- 
hall, Rev. G. E. Horr, Mr. W. A. McKinney. 


Another question of vital import was 
the relationship between the General 
Board of Promotion and the State Con- 
ventions, which are now for the first time 
included in the single program of pro- 
motion. ‘The special committee had many 
hours of discussion, and its report, after 
thorough discussion, was adopted as fol- 
lows: 

STATE CONVENTIONS AND THE BOARD OF PRO- 
MOTION 


(1) Each state convention should conceive 
itself not merely as a society for the promotion of 
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domestic or state missions, but as an agency of 
the Baptists of that state for the promotion of the 
kingdom of God throughout the whole world. 

(2) The convention board in each state should 
be so composed and organized as to promote 
efficiently all the missionary, educational and 
philanthropic interests of the denomination. 

(3) The convention board should create as a 
department of its work a state board of pro- 
motion. 

(4) That the designation “state board of 
promotion,” be employed as the common term 
for the state agency through which the general 
board of promotion operates. Where, for any 
reason, this term is not employed in the con- 
stitution of the state convention, it shall stand 
in brackets as an alternative term. 

(5) All members of the general board of pro- 
motion of the N. B. C. resident within the terri- 
tory of the state convention, except the salaried 
officials of the national boards and societies, 
should be members or advisory members of the 
state board of promotion. 

(6) At least one-third of the members of the 
state board of promotion should be women and 
at least one-third should be men. At least one- 
third of the members of the state convention 
boards should be women and at least one-third 
men. 

(7) Each state board of promotion should 
make adequate provision for receiving and dis- 
bursing all funds with promptness and efficiency 
and for keeping accurate accounts. 

(8) In determining the size of the state board 
of promotion, the primary consideration should 
be efficiency. 

(9) In the states of New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Illinois, where there are large cities forming 
great units, it may be advisable to form separate 
boards of promotion, and this problem should be 
worked out between the state convention and 
the city organization by and with the advice of 
the administrative committee of the general 
board of promotion. 

This committee further recommends that: 

(10) The general board of promotion prepare a 
uniform system of accounting and reporting for 
the use of state boards of promotion. 

(11) That the scale of expense for the operation 
of the state board of promotion shall be decided 
by agreement between the state convention and 
the general promotion board and the expense 
shall be divided into two parts on the basis of 
the ratios of the apportionments for the state 
interests and the national interests. In the 
case of special campaigns, the division of expense 
shall be by special adjustment. 

(12) That gifts secured by state boards of 
promotion for the general interests shall be trans- 
mitted in full monthly to the general board of 
promotion together with an itemized statement 
of individual gifts. 

(13) That pledges will in general be retained 
and collected by the agency obtaining them, 
reports of payment being mutually furnished; 
copies of all pledges, including all pledges toward 
the $100,000,000 drive, will be sent to the 


general board of promotion. 
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(14) That the general board of promotion will 
cooperate in raising funds for local institutions 
where practicable and agreed upon, but only in 
case the project shall have been approved by the 
state convention board or standard city mission 
society. 

(15) That a committee be appointed to report 
as soon as possible to the administrative com- 
mittee regarding a uniform date for the closing 
of the fiscal year of state conventions, city 
mission societies and the Northern Baptist 
Convention. 

These actions are of such far-reaching 
importance that we sincerely hope our 
readers will give them careful considera- 
tion. There ought to be no reason why 
any Baptist should say that he does not 
know what the new movement means. 
At least a hundred thousand readers of 
Missions cannot say that if they have read 
the July issue and such reports of pro- 
cedure and plan as the present. It is 
worth much to be living in a time like this, 
provided we use our brains and keep 
abreast with what is going on. 

It was decided that the headquarters of 
the Board of Promotion should be in New 
York, and voted that the removal of the 
Foreign Mission Society from Boston to 
New York be favored on the ground of 
economy and efficiency. A resolution of 
appreciation was prepared and passed 
which recognized the hospitality shown 
the Foreign Society by the people of New 
England for more than a century, and ex- 
plained the reasons which make the re- 
moval advisable and necessary. 


This report gives only a faint idea of 
the deep interest of the sessions, despite 
the great heat and the fact that the meet- 
ing place was the sun parlor overlooking 


Lake Michigan — an enticing place when — 


the lake breezes blow, which they didn’t 
during our stay. The feeling was general 
that these were days of moment for the 
denomination — days that mark the pass- 
ing into a new order whose significance 
there is no prophet present to forecast. 
The remark of Judge Freeman, at one point 
in the discussions, that the session had 
gotten almost to the prayer-meeting period, 
and that the one hundred million dollar 
program would be won or lost in the realm 
of the spirit and the heart, was heartily 
approved. So was his suggestion that in 
the proposed conferences this coming 
autumn and winter the laymen and pastors 
must be brought together, and the lay- 
men must be taught the necessity of mag- 
nifying the office of their spiritual leaders 
—taught that meager and inadequate 
salaries cannot command respect and 
secure the requisite quality of spiritual 
leadership. He believed that we are 
building the best piece of denominational 
machinery the world has ever seen, and 
we sincerely hope that his belief will be 
justified by the event. Nor do we doubt 
it. The whole spirit of the Board of Pro- 
motion meeting, like that at Denver, be- 
tokened an earnestness and vitality that 
must count in the days to come. 


Dr. Aitchison’s Resignation 


AN ILLUMINATING REVIEW OF DENOMINATIONAL PROGRESS 


To THE Boarp or ManaGERs OF THE FoREIGN 
Mission Society: 

Dear Friends: We are passing through one of 
those eventful periods of history in which 
changes that would ordinarily require long 
years are effected in a day. The war has made 
the world plastic. Not the least of its contribu- 
tions to the welfare of humanity is the revelation 
it has given to us of the inadequacy of our Chris- 
tian program. Some may shut their eyes to 
conditions and say, if they wish, ‘‘ It is nothing 
tome.” But the fact remains that the responsi- 
bility of the Church of Christ is vastly greater 
today and universally more apparent than it was 
before the war. The sense of urgency and of 
inescapable duty to God and humanity is more 
acute in the minds of Christian leaders: This 


conviction is also shared by multitudes outside 
the organized forces of Christianity. A pro- 
gram of activity adequate to new conditions is 
therefore an obvious necessity. 

The National Committee of Northern Baptist 
Laymen was requested at the Northern Baptist 
Convention at Atlantic City in May, 1918, to 
study the needs of the various societies and 
boards of the Convention, with a view to leading 
our people to a larger part in the work of the 
kingdom at home and abroad. The report of 
the Survey Committee, presented at the Con- 
vention in Denver in May, 1919, is generally 
recognized by our own people, as well as by 
leaders in other church bodies, as one of the 
greatest documents of its kind ever produced. 
Our profound gratitude is due to Dr. Frank W. 
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Padelford as chairman, and to the other mem- 
bers of the Survey Committee for their careful 
and thorough study of the needs of the fields 
in which Northern Baptists are or should be 
working. The very effective manner in which 
the report of the Survey Committee was pre- 
sented will make it a source of information and 


inspiration to our great Northern Baptist con- 


stituency. The hearty and prayerful spirit with 
which the Denver Convention received the 
report and accepted its challenge to- the larger 
Baptist task, including the raising of $100,000,- 
000 during the next five years, for the extension 
of our work, was taken by everyone present as 
an unmistakable evidence of divine leadership 
in this new era. 

The National Committee of Northern Baptist 
Laymen was also instructed by the Northern 
Baptist Convention at Atlantic City to make a 
careful study of our organizations, with a view 
to devising plans which might increase the ef- 
fectiveness of our work. The report of the 
Committee of Five, of which Professor Ernest 
D. Burton was chairman, calling for the creation 
of the General Board of Promotion, the hearty 
and unanimous vote of the Denver Convention, 
receiving and adopting the report without any 
changes, is one of the modern miracles, showing 
the possibility of democracy united under the 
leadership of the spirit of God. 

The creation of the General Board of Pro- 
motion marks a new epoch in our history. A 
new order of procedure has been established. 
Formerly each of the seven interests centering 
in the Northern Baptist Convention has been 
charged with responsibility for the raising of 
funds for the work of its own society or board. 
Of necessity under such conditions overlapping 
of methods has been apparent. The new plan 
makes it possible for the missionary societies and 
boards of the Convention to administer the 
work which the denomination has entrusted to 
their care, while it becomes the duty of the 
General Board of Promotion to raise the funds 
needed. 

The work of the National Committee of 
Northern Baptist Laymen, which grew out of a 
conference of representative laymen, called 
together by Ambrose Swasey, of Cleveland, de- 
veloped into a movement of historical signifi- 
cance for Northern Baptists. By far the 
heaviest burden and responsibility for the ac- 
complishment of the task to which our laymen 
have given their attention has rested upon F. 
Wayland Ayer, chairman of the committee; 
Ambrose. Swasey, treasurer, and Dr. Fred P. 
Haggard, the general director, to whose con- 
stant and untiring efforts the denomination 
owes a debt of gratitude, the full significance of 
which coming years alone will reveal. These 
men have been the heralds of the new day. 

When at Denver the name of your home sec- 
retary was recommended for the position of 
general director of the new Board, I realized at 
once that the responsibilities resting upon the 
one who holds this position are so great and my 
fitness for the larger duties so inadequate, that, 
as you will recall, I shrank from the task, and 
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at my most earnest request the General Board’ 
of Promotion withdrew my name from further 
consideration. 

A larger nominating committee was then 
appointed at Denver, to study anew the whole 
question of the executive staff of the General 


Board of Promotion. This committee reported 
the findings at a meeting of the Board held in 
Chicago, July 2 and 3, and recommended that a 
much larger staff of officers be elected, in order 
to make effective our denominational program 
in its high spiritual, educational and financial 
objectives. 

It was my earnest hope and desire that the 
denomination would place upon other and more 
capable shoulders the responsibilities which 
devolve upon the general director of this Board. 
But in obedience to the appeal of my brethren, 
who believed it to be my duty to accept this 
position, and in response to what I conceived to 
be my obligation to my Master and to our great 
Baptist brotherhood, I finally consented to 
accept this position. It is the hope and desire 
of the Board that I may be free to take up my 
new duties by September first. 

In accordance with this action, it now becomes 
my duty— performed with the utmost re- 
luctance— to sever my connection with the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission Society, and 
hence I hereby present my resignation as your 
home secretary, the resignation to take effect 
at such time as the Executive Committee may 
deem proper. The work of the Society is so dear 
to my heart, my association with my colleagues 
on the administrative staff so wholesome and 
helpful, and my contact with the Board, our 
district representatives and missionaries so 
uniformly sympathetic, that the severing of this 
relationship is necessarily most painful to me. 

The three years in which I have had the 
honor and joy of serving your Board have been 
the richest years of my life. My horizon has 
been greatly broadened, my soul enriched and 
my affection for the cause of Christ strengthened. 
And I had hoped I might be allowed to remain 
with you. And now it is needless to say that 
nothing but the highest sense of duty could 
induce me to yield to the urgent demand that I 
accept this position of high trust and responsi- 
bility. 

There is a sense, however, in which this action 
does not mean the discontinuance of my con- 
nection with your Society, but rather while 
maintaining my contact with you and your work, 
under a new relationship, I shall also be brought 
into closer cooperation with all the other socie- 
ties and boards of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention. This is an honor and a joy which calls 
for my highest devotion. 

With fullest assurance to my colleagues and 
entire office staff at the headquarters of the 
society, the missionaries and the members of 
the Board of my highest esteem, confidence and 
love, and with deepest gratitude for the inspira- 
tion of their fellowship, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
J. Y. Arrcuison, 
Home Secretary. 


July 9, 1919. 
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SOME BUFFALO STORIES 


FROM THE HILLS OF KULIANG, NEAR FOOCHOW, CHINA 


BY HELEN H. FIELDEN OF SWATOW 


I 

HERE is a great wind blowing 
today. Sometimes it seems as if 
the windows would be shattered or some 
of the roof would be blown away. Out 
here we call such storms typhoons. They 
resemble the cyclones or tornadoes that 
occasionally. happen in some states in 
America. Probably the wind will con- 
tinue for another night and day, perhaps 
longer, and we shall have several days of 

hard rain. 

Now while the typhoon is raging I am 
going to tell you some buffalo stories. 
They are true stories that have happened 
to me and my friends up here at Kuliang, 
where we come to spend our vacations. 

First of all, I must explain that up here 
there are many cows. Some of them look 
like the: cows you see in America but 
others are very different. The latter are 
much larger than American cows; their 
skin is gray and looks something like that 
of elephants; they have large horns and 
look rather fierce; they like to wallow in 
the mud, and we call them water buffalos. 

On this particular day when my friend 
and I went for a walk, at the outset we 
encountered a water buffalo coming along 
the path towards us. Now, water buf- 
falos do not always treat foreigners with 
respect. I certainly did not care to risk 
being gored by this one, so I climbed up 
the steep bank. Just as I did so the 
buffalo stretched forth her long head, 
fastened her large eyes on us, and began 
to snort like a horse. ‘Oh, she is going 
to attack us!” cried I; but suddenly 
that great, clumsy water buffalo lurched 
to the opposite side of the walk, and 
hurried along as fast as such a heavy beast 
could possibly do. The Chinese farmer 
who was following thought it was a great 
joke, and I looked down at him and smiled 
to let him know that I, too, thought it 
was a good joke. 

A funnier thing happened a little later. 
My companion and I continued our walk. 
We decided to call on a friend. On our 


‘way to her house we passed some cows. 
In one place we saw a bull feeding in a 
sweet-potato field. Now this field was 
close to the path, but I saw that the bull 
was so busy eating sweet-potato vines he 
would not notice us. Sure enough, we 
passed him and he didn’t even look! 
But a few seconds later I heard my com- 
panion, who was walking behind me, 
exclaim, “ Run, run, see what is coming !” 
I did not turn to look. I knew without 
doubt it must be that bull. The question 
in my mind was, where shall I run? On 
one side was a precipice; on the other a 
steep hill. It did not take long to decide. 
In haste I struggled a few feet up the hill 
and was holding on to the trunk of a small 
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tree, wondering if I could climb it, when 
below me, I saw my companion frantically 
waving her umbrella, while dashing along 
the path in mad haste came the bull, its 
tail extended, and—surprise of ll 
surprises — holding on to the bull’s tail, 
using it as a rein, came a Chinese boy. 
As he ran past us his glance seemed to say, 
“What in the world is the matter with 
you? I’m only driving my bull out of 
the sweet-potato field!” Then I just sat 
down and laughed as hard as I could; 
but do you know I had been so frightened 
at first that when I got up to walk again 
my legs still trembled! 

I am not quite finished with my story. 
For let me tell you that after we had made 
the call on our friend, just as we started 
out of the yard, we saw— what do you 
suppose? — five big water buffalos directly 
on the path in front of us! I thought 
we had had enough excitement for one 
afternoon, and so I said to my friend, 
** Let’s go home by another path.” And 
so, although we had to climb a hill, and 
pass through somebody’s yard, that is 
just what we did, and I am glad to tell 
you we didn’t encounter any more cows 
or water buffalos that day. 


II 


When I was in America sometimes you 
used to come over to my house to spend 
the day; other times you came to supper; 
but I don’t remember that you ever came 
to breakfast. Here in China during the 
vacation season it is very hot in the middle 
of the day. Perhaps that is one reason 
why one is sometimes invited out to break- 
fast instead of to lunch. 

I am going to tell you about two young 
women who received an invitation to take 
breakfast with a friend. When they 
woke up on this particular morning, they 
saw that the sun was shining brightly, 
and that the sky was as blue as blue can 
be. Accordingly they dressed themselves 
in their spick and span clean white dresses, 
and started for their friend’s house. Sud- 
denly as they turned a corner, they saw, 
plodding towards them, two big water 
buffalos. The path was not very wide, 
but the young women thought that if 
they stood quietly by the edge of it the 
buffalos would pass along. One of the 


buffalos reasoned differently, however. 
“ Aha!” thought she, “Here’s one of 
these foreigners dressed up so spick and 
span! I think I’ll take a little of the 
starch out of her!” And so thinking, 
she gave a lurch with her big body. 
Splash! ! Down there in the soft mud of 
the paddy field lay one of the young 
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MORE AGREEABLE, YET A STRANGER WOULD 
WISH TO BE REASSURED 


women; shoes, stockings, dress, yes, even 
her face and hair, covered with mud and 
water! Rising to her feet, wiping the 
mud from her face and eyes, pointing her 
clenched fist in the direction of the de- 
parting buffalo, in no uncertain tone she 
shouted, ‘‘ You beast, you horrid old 
beast!’ But Madam Buffalo was leisurely 
ambling along, calmly chewing her cud, 
quite heedless of the scathing remarks 
hurled at her departing figure. 

Alas and alack, there sat no guests at 
the friend’s breakfast table that morning! 
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Water buffalos have the “ right of way ” 


on the hills of Kuliang! 
III 


Chinese farmers do not build barns for 
their cattle as American farmers do; 
very often the chickens and pigs and water 
buffalos share the same room with the 
family or occupy the front yard. Hence 
you will not. be surprised when. I tell-you 
that one evening, just at sunset, as I was 
passing through a little village, I saw in a 
deep pool of water just in front of the 
doorway of the one-roomed cottage, a 
water buffalo, wholly hidden except for 
its head with the big horns and floppy ears. 
Ah, what a fine time it was having down 
in that pool of water! 

Now I must explain to you that the 
path I was following lay close, as close 


can be, to the edge of that pool, and there 
was no other path that I could take. Can 
you guess of what I was thinking when I 
looked down and saw that buffalo so near? 
Of course I hoped it wouldn’t notice me; 
that it would behave properly, as all good 
buffalos should. I picked my way care- 
fully from stone to stone, but when I was 
about half way past the pool, what do you 
think happened? Why, that buffalo, with 
a great splash, suddenly emerged from the 
depths of that pool and commenced to 
snort at me! Something insidé of me 
said, “ Run, run!” And I ran as fast as 
my legs could carry me! What do you 
suppose? When I came to a safe stopping 
place, I found that my dress was spattered 
with mud from top to bottom! I don’t 
think that water buffalos are very polite, 
do you? 





_. DORMITORY BOYS AT PLAY AT CAPIZ, P. I. 


See these boys at play... The Mission house is their house, and whether we are there or not 
they come and enjoy themselves and then go away. These visits give us our opportunity. 
Mrs. Russell always sends out a tray of her good cookies, which the boys like very well. Now 
if you want to entertain these boys some afternoon, just send about $1.50 in a money order and 


that will treat the boys. 


Are they worth it? —/J. F. Russell. 
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“WHERE THERE’S A WILL, THERE’S A WAY ” 
BY SUPERINTENDENT GEO. H. BREWER 


“| NITIATIVENESS is not the pre- 

rogative of the Yankee.” Our Bap- 
tist Church at Puebla, Mexico, is small and 
there are no facilities for the various classes. 
A boys’ class, or “ club ” as the wise teacher 
chose to call it, wanted a place all by them- 
selves, but there was no room available. 
One bright Mexican boy suggested “ there 
was plenty of room on the roof.” The 
suggestion was acted upon at once, and 
soon a group of boys carrying hammers, 
nails and boards might have been seen 
climbing. a ladder to the roof. This 
picture shows only the roof of the shed- 
like place, but it answers their purpose. 
Every Sunday morning they are obliged to 
climb a ladder about twenty feet long to 
get to their classroom — but that’s part 
of the fun. They feel their importance — 


they are a “club” with their own “ club- 


room.” 

Not to be outdone, a class of older boys 
chose the tower of the church for their 
room. ‘They, too, have to climb a ladder. 


.The second picture shows the teacher at 


the top of the ladder teaching his boys. 
Do these facts explain why the Puebla 
church on their own initiative have taken 
steps to secure a new building? The 
native pastor, Rev. Genaro Ruiz, a grad- 
uate of our Seminary when it was located 
at Monterey, has worked out a plan which 


he has called his “ Five Year Program.” 
Can you guess where he caught the idea? 
He has divided the church into groups 
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according to the financial ability of each, 
and the result has been that these groups 
have subscribed $1,943.80 per year. In 
five years it is proposed to have $9,219 
available. Doubtless they will then ask 
the Home Mission Society to help them 
put up an adequate building. 

Puebla is where we have our splendid 
Baptist Hospital, and where the Woman’s 
American Baptist Home Mission Society 
has just leased a magnificent building 
(formerly the Governor’s palace) for their 
growing Day School. The church natu- 
rally wants a house which will be in keep- 
ing with these other institutions. 


Disaster in Montana 


While the Atlantic states were reporting 
an almost unprecedented rainfall for the 
month of July, word comes from the West 
that the state of Montana faces a condition 
of utter calamity because of extreme 
drouth. All sections will experience an 
almost total loss of crop, the only excep- 
tions being a few of the irrigated districts. 
Tens of thousands of acres of irrigable 
land will not produce even hay, because 
there is no water for the ditches. The 
dry-land farming will be an almost total 
loss, and as some have expressed it, the 
people in those sections are in a.state of 
stampede. It was estimated in July that 
before the summer was over one-half of 
the live stock of the state would either be 
slaughtered or shipped out of the state for 
sale or pasture. Whole communities are 
totally bankrupt and business paralyzed. 
It is not hard to imagine with what pa- 
tience and fortitude our Home Mission 
workers had to carry on as they faced this 
gloomy outlook. But, as G. Clifford 
Cress, the Superintendent of Missions, 
writes, “ Montana will come back. The 
weather bureau shows that this condition 
has never existed before in the forty years 
that the department has been keeping 
records, and it is not Kkely to happen again 
in another forty years.” 

It will be recalled that just at this time 
Dr. Barnes from the Home Mission Society 
and Secretaries of other Societies were 
engaged in a special survey in Montana, 
called the Every Community Service 
Endeavor, which is an effort to see that 


every part of the state is provided with 
the gospel by some Christian agency. 
They found themselves unexpectedly called 
upon to hearten and reinforce the Christian 
forces in an hour of extreme need. 


An Indian Conference of Note 


The Committee on Indian Affairs of the 
Home Missions Council is planning for a 
Conference of the Church and the Indian 
at Oklahoma City, September 24-26. 
This meeting will be held under the aus- 
pices of the Central Committee on Indian 
Affairs, composed of representatives of the 
Home Missions Council, Council of Women 
for Home Missions, Y. M. and Y. W. C. A., 
and different denominations doing mis- 
sionary work for Indians. This is the 
first Conference of the kind ever held. In 
addition to the general interest of the 
Indian, the Conference will consider espe- 
cially the religious education of Indian 
youth, neglected tribes and parts of tribes, 
the economic and social welfare of the 
Indians with reference to full citizenship. 
The Hon. Cato Sells, Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, and others from the De- 
partment of the Interior at Washington, 
will be present and take part. 


Minds that Fail 


According to the bulletin of a well-known 
Eastern school, a failure in life can usually 
be traced to the unfortunate possession of 
one of these types of mind: 

1. A Grasshopper Mind, which touches 
everything and masters nothing. : 

2. A Colorless Mind, which is unable to 
picture or to use words. This mind is 
especially pathetic, because it is unable to 
express itself. 

3. That I-Don’t-Care Mind, which has 
become hardened by discouragement, and 
refuses effort. 

4. The Timid Mind, which cannot assert 
itself. 

5. The Hazy Mind, which is never cer- 
tain of anything. 

6. The Preoccupied Mind, which is 
never at home. 

7. The Frivolous Mind, which regards 


all work as useless. 


Stiga RAY. 
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What Comes of Overworking Our Missionaries 


A TRUE STORY WITH AN EVIDENT MORAL—LOSSES ALL AROUND 
FROM FINANCIAL LIMITATIONS THAT SHOULD NOT BE ALLOWED 


BY A FRIEND OF ALL CONCERNED 


‘Cline HAT I am about to tell is 


1W fi based on fact, while I shall © 
= \ give no names and betray 
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GAY -~y\| no confidences. The story 
(rk?) needs to be told, to save other 
benevolent people from wonder and dis- 
appointment, and to induce the lifting of 
intolerable burdens from some missionary 
shoulders. 


I. ON THE SIDE OF THE GIVERS 


A few years ago a layman in one of our 
churches, who was interested in a particu- 
lar missionary whom he knew, joined with 
his wife in sending a sum of money for the 
purchase of books, as a Christmas present. 
Only indirectly did the donors ever hear 
that the money was received by the mis- 
sionary. ‘They thought their experience 
exceptional, and did not allow it to affect 
their giving. 

About four years ago the same layman 
wrote to a missionary concerning whose 
work he had been reading (doubtless in 
Misstons), asking if he was in need of any 
special equipment for his work. The 
layman waited and wondered and waited 
but no answer came. His intended aid 
remained in waiting also. But his answer 
came, after four years, as you will see a 
little later. 

A missionary on furlough made an in- 
tensely interesting address at a men’s 
meeting in a city church. He noted one 
man listening intently, and later this 
listener, who was described to him as a 
man of means but very antagonistic to 
foreign missions, told his experience, 
something like this: 


At one time he had been very much 
interested in foreign missions, and in 
looking over one of the denominational 
papers came on a list of needs. A number 
of items appealed to him, and he wrote 
for information about them. The reply 
that came closed with the remark that if 
he had $25 to invest he should send it in 
and it would be well invested, and reports 
would be sent him from time to time as to 
the good work his money was doing.’ 
This greatly incensed him, for he had 
named no sum, was making money rap- 
idly, and had been getting a vision of the 
kingdom and the work on the foreign 
field. Indeed, he had been supporting 
the work of a certain missionary, sending 
him the money direct, and was now plan- 
ning larger things when he was met in this 
way. He didn’t intend to place all his 
money in one locality, and he preferred to 
help here and there and pick his fields, 
liking the personal contact with the 
individuals doing the work. Not daunted 
by this experience, he decided to write 
directly to missionaries. on the field. He 
wrote to one as a starter and got no reply. 
He sent next a registered letter, asking for 
at least a line in reply; and a reply finally . 
came from some assistant saying that the 
missionary was not at home, but would 
answer when he returned. No answer 
ever came, and seven years had passed! 
Was he to be blamed for getting cold on 
missions? He had remained in the de- 
nomination because of the intercession of 
the missionary to whose work he had been 
long contributing; but he was not zealous 
for missions any more. 
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Of course the missionary could only 
express regret, and wonder how much 
would :-have been saved had that other 
missionary only ‘answered the letter; or 
had other things been otherwise. But 
now let us turn the shield. 


II. ON THE SIDE OF THE MISSIONARIES 


I am permitted to give some extracts 
from one of the most pathetic letters I 
have read in a long time. It is well to 
submit them to your readers, because they 
describe so vividly situations that ought 
not to exist but are only too common. It 
was after four years had elapsed that the 
layman mentioned at the beginning of this 
sketch received the letter of explanation 
from which the following quotations are 
made: 

“Yes, I intended to answer your letter. 
I appreciate your. interest in the work. 
Then why didn’t I answer promptly? 

“It is hard for people in America to 
. realize the actual conditions out there in 
There are a thousand and one 
things to do. Try to imagine a city of 
250,000 people, without a hospital or dis- 
pensary or trained nurse, or a sewer drain 
or gas main or water main or trolley or 
automobile, or a carriage or buggy or 
jinricksha, or a telegraph or telephone in 
the entire city. My wife and I are the 
only educated physicians in that whole 
city! Do you wonder that we are swamped 
with work? So tired out when night 
comes that we have no. energy left for 
writing letters? And try to realize that 
even at night we are called out on mater- 
nity cases. ; 

“ But this is not all. The city is located 
on the edge of a bay, and on the rivers 
and their branches which empty into this 
bay there are more than 1,300 cities and 
- villages, some of the cities with 20,000 
to 30,000 people—and they all look to 
us for help. They get acquainted with 
our healing and we are invited anywhere 
and almost everywhere, ministering to a 
total population of 1,500,000. Do you 
wonder the time isn’t sufficient to do what 
we would like to? 

‘“‘T intended to write you, but I wanted 
to write you a real letter — and the time 
never came!! 

“There was a special reason that made 
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it hard to tell just then what our equip- 
ment needs were. The one thing we 
needed was a hospital in which to place the 
needed equipment— but there was no 
money for the hospital. In fact there 
wasn’t sufficient money to build the house 
I lived in! Sure the Board wanted to 
advance this money, but the receipts 
from the people in America were too small 
to make it possible. 

“The work grew and grew — how would 
I ever get time to write you a real letter? I 
had been down in the plain the entire year 
(every one should get up into the hills 
for at least a month or six weeks each 
summer, away from that torrid heat), 
and it seemed best for me to break away 
for some rest, when I would answer your 
letter. But in my exhausted condition 
I had an attack of malaria up in the hills 
—a quadruple infection, two paroxysms 
each day instead of merely one chill ‘every 
other day. I took 60 to 80 grains of 
quinine daily for a time and then dropped 
back to 40, when the chills came back. 
Again the large doses, with question 
whether they would kill me or the malaria 
first. I didn’t know whether I would 
ever get out of that bed. It was two 
months before I got down to the station 
again, and you can imagine there were 
more people than ever awaiting my return. 
I was weak from the ravages of disease, 
but did the best I could— but I just 
hadn’t energy enough to do the work and 
write letters besides. For more than 
two years I never even wrote home to my 
mother. There had been some fighting 
in our city, and as no word came from me, 
mother thought I had probably perished, 
as she. had written-to me and got no reply. 
Then she wrote to others to find out if 
anything had-. happened: to me. Can 
you imagine how I felt when these in- 
quiries arrived? Do you wonder I didn’t 
answer your letter? Oh, yes, I thought 
and spoke about it, but I hadn’t energy 
enough to go around. I just seemed worn 
out. (As a matter of fact, six weeks in a 
sanitarium followed.) 

“So my explanation was not written. 
I realize that I may have been not only 
a stumbling-block to you but also to the 
entire congregation, Sunday school and 
mission circle to which you belong. Here 
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‘was a family like our own, where husband 
and wife were truly one, in daily life, in 
religion, and in missions. This is the 
family that wanted to help the mission- 
aries in their great task, but waited, waited 
in vain for an answer. We regret this 
very much. Above is the explanation of 
how it happened. We do not see how it 
could have been otherwise, only if I had 
realized I could not write a real letter I 
might have dropped a few lines — but as 
time went by the more explanation it 
required to make things clear. 

“We sincerely hope your disappoint- 
ment in not hearing has not caused you 
to lose your interest in missions, but that 
others have been more able to cooperate 
with you. When we return home we are 
looking forward to building a real hos- 
pital. This letter isn’t written with the 
hope that you will overlook my negligence 
and give something for my work even at 
this late date. No, I do not deserve your 
support, but you have not lost your right 
to an explanation, and my conscience 
wouldn’t rest clear till I had written you. 
I can never know how great is the damage 
done by my delay. 

“The work to be done is so great and the 
workers so few to do it that we are just 
overwhelmed — we haven’t the energy to 
do the work and keep the home folks in- 
formed of its progress and needs.” 


* *:-s & &=-®3 


Now this is what I believe about it. 
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That layman is too good a man not to 
get the missionary’s situation clearly 
before him, and too sympathetic not to 
let him know that the explanation is at 
once ample and an enlightenment. I 
shouldn’t be surprised if he took a large 
share in that new hospital, with its min- 
istry to a million and a half of people. 

But I shall be surprised and deeply dis- 
appointed if a score of Baptist men and 
women of ample means do not rise up and 
say, “This condition of things ought not 
to be. We are killing our missionaries 
by not properly manning and equipping 
the fields. We expect one man to do ten 
men’s work and then write us all about it, 
to keep use in good humor for giving. 
Away with such childishness! We will 
give the funds to enable the Board to 
supply its fields. And we will do it as 
disciples of Jesus Christ, because it is our 
duty and still more because we realize 
how great a privilege it is to be able to 
minister to human need in His Name!” 

It is for that purpose alone that this is 
written, and may the Lord bless it to those 
who read! 

Yet I cannot close without wondering, 
in regard to the layman who lost his 
interest in missions because he was dis- 
pleased with what some agent did or did 
not do, what kind of a figure he would 
make were he to offer that as an excuse 
in the presence of his Master and Judge. 
It is well to think of that now. Some 
things will look different in that light. 





A MISSIONARY BUNGALOW HOME 
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For Missionaries 


LORD, who didst come to seek and to 
save the lost, and to whom all power 1s 
given in heaven and in earth; Hear the 
Prayers of Thy Church for those who, at 
Thy command, go forth to preach the Gospel 
to every creature. Preserve them from all 
dangers; from perils by land and perils by 
water; from the deadly pestilence, from the 
violence of the persecutor; from doubt and 
impatience, from discouragement and dis- 
cord, and from all the devices of the powers 
of darkness. While they plant and water, 
O Lord, send Thou the increase; gather in 
the multitude of the heathen; and convert in 
Christian lands such as neglect Thy great 
salvation, that Thy name may be glorified 
and Thy kingdom come, O Saviour of the 
world; to whom with the Father and the 
Holy Ghost, be honour and glory, world 
without end. Amen. 


we 


Three Forms of Prayer 


There are three kinds of prayer: com- 
munion, petition, and intercession. As 
Mr. S. D. Gordon says, ‘‘ Communion and 
petition store the life with the power of 
God; intercession lets it out on behalf of 
others.” 

To some, prayer is a brooding, a dream, 
a reverie, and nothing more. Many limit 
prayer to communion with God. We 
agree with Tennyson that “ Solitude is the 
mother country of the strong,” but that is 
not all that real prayer implies. There is 
much about God that can never be learned 
or experienced except as men join Him in 
the spiritual conflict with evil which inter- 
cession implies. 

Often it is said that submission, ac- 
quiescence, is the highest attitude of the 
soul. If submission is interpreted to mean 
obedience to the will of God, it is pro- 
foundly true. This must always be the 
position taken by a righteous man. All 


true prayer must of necessity revolve 
around the will of God. A genuine inter- 


cessor will always agree with the following 
thought: 
Not thy gifts I seek, O Lord; 
Not thy gifts, but thee. 
What were all thy boundless store 
Without Thyself, what less or more? 
Not thy gifts, but thee. 


This is, however, far from all of the 
truth. Those who assert that submission 
is the highest attitude a soul can take 
toward God often make a pious phrase a 
substitute for the moral and spiritual con- 
flict which intercession includes, and with- 
out which no one can grow into virile 
manhood. If the biographies of all the 
men of achievement in prayer, whether in 
the Bible or in modern times, were fully 
written, vastly more would be said about 
importunity than about submission. The 
Rev. P. T. Forsyth well says on this point: 
““ We say too often ‘ Thy will be done,’ and 
a too ready acceptance of this will often 
mean feebleness or sloth. Prayer is an 
act of will much more than of sentiment, 
and its triumph is more than acquiescence. 
The popularity of much acquiescence in 
things as they are is not because it is holier, 
but because it is easier.” — Doughty. 


‘¢The Church’s favorite word for some 
time has been ‘organize.’ She will do 
well to change it now to agonize.’? — 
Jowett. 


Words of Comfort 


‘‘ Even as thou wilt, so be it unto thee, 
Thy heart the measure of the grace shall be 
From my rich store supplied.” 
She had the thing she would. 

“‘ Lord, if I dip my cup into the sea 
It rises full. Such cup my store must be, 
The ocean is Thy good.” 


* Among so many can He care, 
Can special love be everywhere? 
From the great spaces vast and dim 
May one small household gather Him? ” 
I asked; my soul bethought of this, 
“In just that very place of His 
Where He hath put and keepeth you 
God hath no other thing to do.” 
— Mrs. A, D. T. Whitney. 
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Matters of General Interest 


The Chinese in France 


“The part played by the Chinese coolie 
in winning the war for civilization has 
never been properly appreciated by the 
world at large,” says Mr. Cole, one of the 
foremost Y. M. C. A. workers among the 
Chinese. Mr. Cole was for twelve years 
foreign secretary of the International 
Committee of the Y. M. C. A. in China, 
and is thoroughly acquainted with the 
language and customs of the Chinese 
people. A native of Canada, he was 
transferred to the Canadian “ Y ” in the 
early part of the war and spent about a 
year in the work of that organization in 
London. In the summer of 1917 he was 
sent to France, where he was placed in 
charge of the eighty-four Y. M. C. A. huts 
established for the Chinese in the western 
war zone. 

“Tn all there were about 140,000 Chinese 
laborers employed on the western front,” 
said Mr. Cole, “ or the equivalent of about 
four army Divisions. They were divided 
into companies of 500 each, with officers 
from the British, American and French 
armies, and constituted an important 
factor in the success achieved by the 
fighting forces. 

“It is no disparagement to the other 
nationalities to say that the Chinese were 
by far the best workmen that we had in 
the war zone, for they were all physically 
fit, whereas the best men of the nations 
actively engaged in the war had been 
drafted for army service. Not only were 
they excellent physical specimens but they 
showed a willingness and eagerness to work 
that made them specially valuable. They 
were fearless under fire, and many of them 
were killed at their work of digging trenches 
and placing barbed-wire entanglements 
under fire. 

“When the big Spring Drive of the 
Germans was in full swing about a year 
ago, the Chinese were literally indispen- 
sable. At that time it was one continuous 
round of preparing new positions to which 
our men could fall back in front of the 
terrible Hun onslaught. Those coolies: 


performed a work then that I don’t be- 


lieve any other class of labor could have 
done. It was they, as much as the fighting 
men, who stopped the gaps and barred 
the road to Paris and the Channel ports. 

“The American doughboy has especial 
reason to be grateful to the coolie for his 
kindheartedness,” says Mr. Cole. “I 
remember several occasions last summer, 
when the Americans were marching into 
battle, hot, tired and thirsty, that the 
coolies along the line of march would 
bring pails of water suspended from poles 
across their shoulders and pass it among 
the boys to drink. When the doughboys 
would attempt to pay for this service, the 
Chinese would not accept a cent from 
them.” 

The Y. M. C. A. secretaries assigned to 
work among the Chinese were for the most 
part foreign missionaries and practically 
all of them were able to speak the language. 
Our Baptist missionaries did their share. 


Education in the Philippines 


Seventy per cent of the inhabitants of 
the Philippines over ten years old are 
literate, as shown by the 1918 census, 
according to a cable received by the War 
Department from Vice-Governor Yeater 
at Manila. 

This percentage is almost as high as that 
of some of the southern states of the Union, 
higher than that of Greece, Italy, Portugal, 
Rumania and Servia. The Philippine 
legislature at its last session voted 30,- 
000,000 pesos ($15,000,000) to extend the 
educational system so that schools will be 
available to every child and youth in the 
Philippines. 

Between 1912 and 1918 the total num- 
ber of children if school increased from 
440,000 to 675,000, a gain of 54 per cent 
in six years. The number of intermediate 
pupils grew to 67,000, a gain of 160 per 
cent. ‘The number of high school students 
reached 16,000, a gain of 220 per cent. 

The Philippine legislature, composed 
entirely of Filipinos, now supports 4,700 
schools, with a teaching force of 12,303 
teachers. All instruction is in English. 
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The Methodist Advance in Europe 


The World Outlook says Methodist 
stations are already scattered throughout 
Europe — more than five hundred of them 
in eleven countries — and as a result of the 
War Emergency and Reconstruction cam- 
paign there will be more. 

The Centenary program for Europe 
includes new missions in Spain, Rumania, 
and the Jugo-Slav State, as well as the 
extension of work in the countries already 
occupied. 

Plans for the new work emphasize social 
service. There will be clinics and day 
nurseries, community centers and model 
farms, as well as schools and churches. 

Methodism will also aid in the rebuilding 
of twelve villages near Chateau-Thierry, 
and will send to Europe relief cargoes of 
food, clothing, furniture, and farm im- 
plements. 

To meet this program the Methodist 
Church is raising $2,500,000 in 1919, 
twelve and a half times the amount ap- 
propriated in 1918. 


Educational Literature of Value 


In view of the widespread professional 
interest in the reports constituting the 
Gary Survey, the General Education Board 
announces that any volume will be sent 
free of charge on application. The list 
of reports is as follows: The Gary Schools: 
A General Account, by Abraham Flexner 
and Frank P. Bachman; Organization 
and Administration, George D. Strayer 
and Frank P. Bachman; Costs, Frank P. 
Bachman and Ralph Bowman; Industrial 
Work, Charles R. Richards; Household 
Arts, Eva W. White; Physical Training 
and Play, Lee F. Hanmer; Science 'Teach- 
ing, Otis W. Caldwell; Measurement of 
Classroom Products, Stuart A. Courtis. 

The Board also annoynces for immediate 
publication and free distribution on re- 
ceipt of request the following: Public 
Education and Private Endowment—A 
report on the use of an endowment fund 
of $1,500,000 bequeathed by the late Judge 
Handley of Scranton, Pennsylvania, to 
the city of Winchester, Virginia, for edu- 
cational use. 

Public Education in Delaware — A sur- 
vey of the schools of Delaware, with an 
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appendix containing the new state edu- 
cational code passed by the legislature as a 
result of the survey. The address of the 
General Education Board is 61 Broadway, 
New York City. 
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Missionary Fellowships Offered by Union 
Theological Seminary, New York City. 


Aim and conditions: Three Missionary Fellow- 
ships, with an annual stipend of $759 each, have 
been provided for missionaries on furlough and 
for exceptionally qualified natives of mission 
lands who have been engaged in responsible 
positions of Christian service. The aim of 
these Fellowships is (a) to promote advanced 
missionary preparation, and (b) to encourage 
productive missionary scholarship. Applicants, 
therefore, should be individuals of special pur- 
pose or promise who have already completed a 
course of theological study and have engaged 
in actual service in missionary countries. The 
Fellowships are for resident work under the 
guidance and direction of the Faculty of the 
Seminary. 

Preference to definiteness of purpose: In 
making appointments to these Fellowships, 
preference will be given to those applicants who 
wish to use the opportunity for the solution of 
some particular problem in which they have 
become interested. In general such problems 
must be connected with some aspect of the 
missionary enterprise, such as its theory, 
practice, message or history. In order that 
these Fellowships may serve the missionary 
enterprise as widely as possible the incorporation 
of results in a monograph will be encouraged. 

Duration: These Fellowships are awarded 
by the Faculty for one year, but the period of 
tenure may be extended in cases where the 
quality and value of work or attending cir- 
cumstances justify it. 


Testimonials: No application for a fellowship 
will be considered unless accompanied by full 
statements, not only from the applicant, but 
also from suitable officials (such as officers of 
the Mission, Board, Church). Facts as to the 
applicant’s health, attainments, ability, purpose, 
etc., will be needed as an adequate basis for 
deciding the relative qualifications of the appli- 
cants for appointment. 


Time for application: All applications with 
accompanying testimonials should be ‘in the 
hands of the Registrar of the Seminary not later 
than January first preceding the academic year 


_for which the Fellowship is sought. 


- The appointments made for the year 1919-20, 
are as follows: Rev. Edmund W. Felt (A. B. C. 
F. M.), Vadala, India; Rev. Chas. S. Davison 


- (Methodist Episcopa! Church), Tokyo, Japan; 


Rev. Dean R. Wickes, Ph.D. (A. B. C. F. M.) 
Peking, China; and Rev. F. S. Thompson 
(United Presbyterian Board), Assiut, Egypt. 
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NEW DAYS IN JAPAN 
BY MRS. HENRY TOPPING, MORIOKA, JAPAN 


OME recent conversations with stu- 
dents reveal their tremendous interest 
in the new day that has dawned on the 
world in general, and on Japan in particu- 
lar. ‘‘ Democracy,” a term hitherto 
shrouded in threatening clouds, is now il- 
lustrated to them. in. the political career 
of our fellow townsman, Premier Hara, 
who is the first man in the history of Japan 
to rise from the common people to that 
exalted position. Probably there is now 
an ambition to be Premier in some stage 
of germination in many a boyish heart in 
Morioka. Indeed, some years ago a high- 
school boy in our “ Jewish History Club,” 
‘when asked to’ tell ‘his life purpose, replied, 
% F-will*be Premier of Japan.” That same 
‘lad is now in the Tokyo Imperial Univer- 
sity. A few weeks ago a mutual friend 
who was his former teacher asked him what 
profession he was preparing for, and again 
he modestly replied, ‘‘ The Premiership.” 
These young people are telling us that 
with the change of attitude toward de- 
mocracy has also come a conviction that 
the suspicions and prejudice against 
Christian teaching must give way. Among 
themselves they are feeling a new respect 
for and a new desire to know about this 
Way of Life. -As they open their hearts to 
us we feel the thrill of an approaching 
springtime. 

We are glad to put on record some of the 
special blessings of the past months. The 
inspiration of Mr. Kanamori’s evangelistic 
campaign; the privilege of having him as 
our guest in our home; of going with him 
to four of our outstations; of realizing 
every day how truly great he is, and yet 
so simple and human; so tender and yet so 
fierce and fearless; so other-worldly and 
yet so canny; so tremendously in earnest 
and yet so brimming with humor; and 
above all, such a man of prayer. 

Of those who signed decision cards 
during the meetings in Morioka the larger 
number expressed a preference for the 
Baptist church. Our pastor accounted 
for this by the fact that our wide circle 
of acquaintance through the kindergarten 
enabled us to send out the largest number 





of personal invitations. The first person 
accepted for church membership as a 
result of the meetings was a kindergarten 
mother, a widow of some means, whose 
large contributions are a considerable 
figure in the recent progress of the church 
toward self-support. 

Another source of renewed courage and 
hope was Yasumura San’s return to work 
in his home church after five years of study 
in America. We shared with him the 
happiness of the day when his father and 
mother were baptized. It was a constant 
joy to hear his melodious, well-trained voice 
leading in all the services of song. It was 
a delight to see him take hold of the man- 
agement of the Sunday school with his 
native ability, plus the wisdom and power 
that he had gained by study and observa- 
tion. 

The Christmas program that he worked 
out and directed was nearest to the ideal. 
that I have yet seen in Japan. It was not 
an entertainment but a service, that held 
the deepest attention of young and old. 
At the close his plea for the suffering chil- 
dren of Bible lands brought in an offering 
of thirty yen, a fivefold increase over for- 
mer offerings on similar occasions. 

And then in the midst of his increasing 
usefulness came the call to emergency 
service with the Red Triangle in Siberia, 
and however keenly we felt the need of 
him here we could not but give our hearts’ 
approval of his going. We were thankful 
that our little Morioka church could con- 
tribute a member so well equipped to 
assist in dissolving the combination of 
international distrust, suspicion and dis- 
like, that is so grave a menace to the 
welfare of the Orient, and therefore to the 
world. 

We had the happy privilege of spending 
a part of our winter holiday in Kobe, the 
city which, since our daughter Helen’s ap- 
pointment there as Y. W. C. A. Secretary, 
is the Mecca of our dreams. It is 
a “long, long way” from snowbound 
Morioka to balmy Kobe by the sea, 
especially in these days when railway fares 
have gone up, and salary margins have 
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gone utterly into the hole. We had re- 
signed ourselves to merely dreaming of 
Kobe, when a letter came from a friend, 
the one who, while we were on our country 
trips during the Kanamori campaign, 
stayed in our home, taught our classes, 
entertained our guests, and kept the cook 
busy. The letter contained a generous 
cheque, with instructions to start for Kobe. 
To be sure it was a difficult time to leave. 
We were sorry to miss the opportunities 
of the social activities of the New Year’s 
holidays. Especially were we sorry to 
miss those who were away at school, and 
whose cards we found on our table on our 
return. One lad in whom we are especially 
interested came straight from his train to 
our home, so we had a precious hour with 
him just before we started 

However, any time of year is a difficult 
one to leave our work, and we learned anew 
on this trip that after having been identi- 
fied with this moving population for more 
than a score of years we find threads to 
take up wherever we go. In every city 
where we stopped, and even on the trains, 
we met those whose spiritual welfare we 
had tried to serve during the years. Some 
of them we had kept in correspondence 
with; others had passed out of mind. 
One of the latter class did much to make 
our Kobe trip seem worth while. Years 
ago, when she was a widow in spiritual 
and financial distress, we took her into our 
home for a time, and did what we could to 
help her. Now she is a successful typist, 
earning her 90 yen ($45) a month for six 
hours a day in a Kobe office. The way 
she showed her gratitude in word and deed, 
and her loyal support of the work daughter 
is undertaking, gave us a new proof that 
bread cast on the waters does come back. 
And speaking of gratitude brings again 
to mind how much we feel indebted to all 
those friends whose gracious hospitality 
all along the way gave us such pleasure, 
‘and such a new sense of fellowship. 

We have many indications these days 
that there are real Christians among our 
kindergarten children. In addition to all 
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they learn of Christ from story and song, 
the opportunities they have been given of 
sharing in deeds of sympathy and mercy 
and contributing to the relief of the suf- 
fering in far-away lands, have helped to 
make the One who went about doing good 
attractive and real to them. Our motto 
this year is, “‘ Bear ye one another’s bur- 
dens and so fulfil the law of Christ.” 
The purpose of our program is to develop 
international sympathy. The children are 
often given opportunity in small groups 
to pray voluntarily. Their prayers are 
an inspiration. Sometimes they get so in 
earnest that they pray for the people of a 
score of countries with the same facility 
that I have heard babies at home enumer- 
ate a long list of cousins, uncles, and aunts 
in their evening devotions. 

Our most recent special blessing was the 
visit of Prof. Yoshikawa of our Sendai 
Girls’ School. He arrived Saturday noon, 
and from that time till Sunday night gave 
five splendid addresses and sermons to 
large audiences, filling his time between 
meetings with interviews, and started back 
to Sendai in time to meet an 8 A.M. class 
on Monday! Having been a New York 
business man he seems to take such a 
strenuous program as a matter of coulse. 
He speaks with great spiritual power, and 
there are many testimonies from those who 
heard him, of having received new light 
and life. He impresses us personally as 
among the finest men we have met in 
Japan, and we thank God and take courage 
to pray for more like him. 

We are still repeating to ourselves as ina 
dream, “ The war is over”; and after the 
shouting and tumult of rejoicing there 
comes to every disciple of Christ the clear, 
strong call to highly resolve that those who 
so nobly laid down their lives to make the 
world safe shali-not have died in vain. 
We may well envy those who were priv- 
ileged to make the supreme sacrifice, and 
now 


We must die to make men holy 
As they died to make men free. 
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AN ALLURING BOOKSHELF | 








HERE has never been a year when 

the new missionary books were so 
alluring as this year. Our delightful text- 
book on Foreign Missions, “‘ The Crusade 
of Compassion,” will commend itself to 
thousands, not only as a good text-book, 
but as a thoroughly interesting book to 
read, while ‘ Mook,” the Children’s 
Foreign Mission Text-Book, is a delight 
and an inspiration. These stories of a 
Chinese boy and his friends, with their 
life like illustrations and their charm or 
literary workmanship, are surely destined 
to become children’s classics. 

The Missionary Education Movement 
has published four books to put with these 
two, that will form an absolutely irresist- 
ible little bookshelf full of big missionary 
books. Anita B. Ferris has written ‘‘ The 
Honorable Crimson Tree” (40 cents), and 
Other Tales of China. Our own Dr. 
James H. Franklin, “ Ministers of Mercy ” 
(50 cents); Mary Ninde Gamewell, ‘‘ New 
Life Currents in China” (50 cents), and 
Jean Carter Cochran, “ Foreign Magic,” 
($1.50). All these four books support and 
illuminate and enforce the message of the 
two text-books. The whole collection 
costs less than $4.00, and in itself makes a 
good missionary library. 

A new biography which is printed by 
Doran is destined to be one of the great 
missionary books of the year. It is the 
life of Christina Forsyth of Fingoland, a 
story of the loneliest woman in Africa, 
by W. P. Livingston, author of Mary 
Slessor. This costs $1.50. 

Another book recently noticed in 
Missions is a remarkable collection of 
short stories entitled “ India, Beloved of 
Heaven ” ; and still another, a true story 
of the wonderful power of prayer as exer- 
cised by a group of Christian girls in 
India. It is entitled “The Power House 
of Pathankote.” 

The Doran Company have just published 
a book of exceptional interest, “ The 
Riddle of Nearer Asia,”’ by Basil Mathews 
($1.25). Viscount Bryce in his preface 
says, “This book is admirably calculated 


to provide the student who wishes to 
understand the conditions of missionary 
work in western Asia with essential facts 
and illuminating views, stated in the 
clearest and briefest way.” Not only for 
missionary readers but for all who desire 
to read the riddle of the lands about the 
Mediterranean, the book is of fascinating 
interest. The sympathetic and illuminating 
study of Israel contained in chapter seven 
is of great value. Not less opportune is 
the study of Arabian problems contained 
in chapter six, “‘ The People of the Camel.” 
The high level of interest and significance 
maintained throughout the book makes it 
one of notable value to all who care to 
study world conditions in their relation to 
the kingdom of God. 

All who love Fanny Crosby’s hymns 
will be glad to read her autobiography 
published by Revell ($1.25), under the 
title, ‘‘ Fanny Crosby’s Story of Ninety- 
Four Years.” ‘The little book has gone 
through ten editions since its publication 
in 1915. It hasthe naiveté and simplicity, 
the joyous faith, undaunted courage that 
made the blind singer an inspiration to 
thousands. With that lack of self-con- 
sciousness which makes the charm of 
childhood, “ Aunt Fanny ” tells the story 
of her life, of how she came to write the 
hymns, who her favorite preachers and 
writers were, and all the dear things of 
everyday that filled her happy life. Her 
little rill of poesy would never have at- 
tracted attention, had she not let the love 
and goodness of God so use it as to transmit 
spiritual power to the ends of the earth, 
while many a deeper, richer gift of song 
rolled like some sluggish river uselessly 
to the sea. But it is necessary to stop 
right here, or the reviewer will be tempted 
to make a big book-shelf of missionary 
books, when she only started out to sug- 
gest-a few. 

Any or all of these books may be ordered 
from the Publication Department, 1433 
Stevens Building, Chicago, Ill., og from 
Room 704, Ford Building, Boston, Mass. 

H. B. M. 
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ONE OF THE ENGLISH CLASSES 


FROM THE WOMEN’S 
HE School for Married Women in 


Huchow continues to grow and 
prosper. In one year the number of those 
in attendance has grown from less than 
twenty to more than sixty. In the last 
mail comes an_ interesting illustrated 
account of what happened one day in one 
of the English classes. This is quite 
clearly told in the pictures and the com- 
position of one of the students, Mrs. D. 
K. Tong: 


NEGATIVE AND POSITIVE VIRTUE 


Please look at these pictures, but do not 
laugh as though you thought we four 
Chinese women wished to be monkeys. 

One day we saw the monkeys, which 


SCHOOL IN HUCHOW 


were made in Japan, sitting on the book- 
case. One is covering its mouth with its 
hands, and the other two are holding their 
hands, the one over its eyes and the other 
over its ears. ‘Then we took this for our 
English class subject and discussed their 
origin and meaning. 

Some one had the idea that it would be 
interesting to imitate them. One of the 
class asked me which I would imitate and 
I replied by covering my mouth with both 
hands. At once Miss Citizen said, “I 
will be the one who will not hear any bad 
words.” ‘“ And I am glad to act like the 
monkey which covers his eyes from evil,” 
added precious Chrysanthemum. I sug- 
gested, let us have our monkey photo- 





NEGATIVE ATTITUDE“-SYMBOLICAL OF CHINA 
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graphs taken next Saturday. In a breath 
all the others agreed. 

But there were only three monkeys, and 
we have four women in the class, and then 
I remembered a Chinese motto which 
says, “ Do not be talking wrong; do not 
be listening to wrong; do not be looking 
at wrong; do not be‘doing wrong.” We 
all asked Mrs. Mo if she would be the 
fourth one and she consented, but how 
could Mrs. Mo represent the fourth idea 
and be the fourth monkey. At last I 
thought that the fourth monkey should sit 
with folded arms and thus represent this 
fourth virtue. These are the four negative 
virtues taught by Confucius, and do you 
know that the Chinese word “sin” is 
composed of two characters — one which 
means “four” and one which means 
ce not 2? ? 

When we had talked of this good teach- 
ing of Confucius, Miss Jones said, “ Let 
me teach you two new English words.” 
These two new words were “ positive” 
and “ negative.’ Soon we knew much 
of the meaning of these two words, be- 
cause our teacher explained them to us. 
We had known these words in Chinese 
before, but on this day the positive mes- 
sage of Christianity was made clearer to 
us than ever before, as it stands out in 
contrast with Confucianism. 

You have seen these pictures, now I 


want to ask you, “ What do these pictures 
mean?” Lest you weary your minds, I 
will plainly tell you at once. The picture 
of us in negative attitude is symbolic of 
China and the others are symbolic of 
America. China has too long followed her 
negative teachers, and the whole world 
knows the result.. America’s religion is 
Christianity and you follow Him who said, 
** T came not to be served but to serve.” 

Now I want to ask you another question. 
Do you know about this new woman’s 
school in China? If not, let me tell you. 
The aim of our school is to help women 
become better wives and mothers and 
neighbors and friends, and has a very 
general course of study, by which I mean 
the common branches plus Bible study, 
Home Economics, in its various depart- 
ments, and also Social Service. The 
number of our schoolmates and children 
has also increased in one year from less 
than twenty to more than sixty. I am 
fortunate that I can be a student here, 
and have a great deal of respect for my 
school and the teachings and purpose of . 
my American principal and those who work 
with her. The courses in Bible, Home 
Economics and Social Service have meant 
much to me personally. Service is our 
school motto. We want, here at our 
school and in all our homes, to firmly 
plant this banner of “ Service.” 





POSITIVE ATTITUDE——-SYMBOLIC OF AMERICA 
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A Page You Will Not Wish to Miss 


The Free-Will Offering 


(From a sermon preached by Dr. Henry van Dyke.) 


I. Cor. XVI:I. NOW CONCERNING 
THE COLLECTION 
FOR THE SAINTS, 
AS I HAVE GIVEN 
ORDER TO THE 
CHURCHES OF GAL- 
ATIA EVEN SO DO 
¥s. 

You see from the first half of the text 
that the collection as a part of Christian 
service is not an invention of the New Era. 
It is an ancient thing, interwoven with the 
very first threads of Christianity, a volun- 
tary necessity of true faith and real love. 
It sounds contradictory to talk of a 
*‘ voluntary necessity,” but it is one of 
those apparent paradoxes which are the 
essence of truth. The free spirit has its 
own laws which it must keep to live. One 
of these laws is giving, — the assertion of 
the sovereignty of the soul, the heart, to 
dispose of its own possessions. 

That was what the poor widow did 
when she dropped her two mites into the 
treasury: it was all she had and Jesus 
blessed her. But he would not have 
blessed her for two mites if she had been 
the wife of a rich Sadducee. 

The free-will offering belongs to the 
very life of religion. Its outward signs, 
—the collection-plate, the poor-box, the 
subscription-list, — are essential parts of 
that symbolism which finds its highest 
expression in the Cross of Jesus Christ, — 
the victorious emblem of self-sacrifice. 
Jesus taught that the strong are bound, 
not’ by outward compulsion, but by the 
inward constraint of faith and love, to 
bear the burdens of the weak. A selfish 
Christian is an infidel. A stingy Christian 
is a renegade. Only a generous, giving 
Christian belongs to the true fold of Christ. 


& 


“Japan is the middle turn between the 
Orient and the Occident to bring about the 
reconciliation of both.” — Grirris. 


Somebody’s Taking Your Measure 


As you toil from the dawn of the morning 
Until the set of sun, 

Do you see that your work is always 
Well and carefully done? 

It may seem that no one is watching; 
That details you well may slight. 

But somebody’s taking your measure — 
Are you doing your work just right? 


You may toil in a noisy-workroom, 
In the midst of a busy throng; 
And your task seers all but endless, 
And the hours weary and long. 
But after your day’s work is finished, 
Can you feel that you’ve played the man? 
Somebody’s taking your measure — 
Are you doing the best you can? 


Tho’ you’re thrown with the crowd, work above 
them, 
Do more than your share; it will pay. 
Somebody will see and remember the man 
Who does well the tasks of each day. 
There’s always a bigger job waiting, 
If you work with a willing grace. 
Somebody’s taking your measure — 


Are you Fit for a larger place? 
— Helen P. Metzger. 


Missionary Scholarships 


OFFERED BY UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMI- 
NARY 


Two Missionary Scholarships, with a stipend 
of $450 each, are offered to persons engaged in 
Christian service in missionary countries, 
whether they be missionaries on furlough or 
natives of those countries, provided they are 
duly qualified by their previous training to 
enter the Seminary and give satisfactory evi- 
dence of actual achievement and of promise for 
future service. Persons accepting these Schol- 
arships must prosecute their studies in his 
Seminary as regular graduate or undergraduate 
students for at least one full academic year. 
No application will be considered unless accom- 
panied by testimonials from officials (e.g., of 
Mission Board or Church) giving information 
regarding the applicant’s education, scholarly 
capacity and prospective work. All applica- 
tions and testimonials should reachtheRegistrar 
of the Seminary not later than the first day of 
January preceding the academic year for which 
the Scholarship is sought. These scholarships 
are new, going into effect next year. They are 
open to undergraduates as well as graduates of a 
Theological Seminary. Appointments for 1920- 
21 will be made about January 1, 1920. 
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NEGRO EDUCATION LOCALIZED 


Sunday School, History and Chickens 


BY FLORENCE M. THOMPSON 


Teacher at Mather School, Beaufort, South Carolina 


UNDAY-SCHOOL, History and Chick- 
ens! Quite a combination for the 
duties of a missionary, yet such is my 
portion. Nothing is unusual in the Sun- 
day school; the same is true of history. 

Nothing suggesting a poultry course 
greeted me when I arrived September 
fifteenth; but a wilderness of prickly vines 
and underbrush must be cleared away, an 
excavation made for cement foundation 
(for our house must be sanitary and up to 
date), — then the superstructure, and last, 
the advent of forty pure-bred leghorns. 
From the wilderness to the egg in the nest, 
even to the felling of an intruding tree, I 
have had an active part.in every step. I 
have had blisters caused by handles of 
hoes, rakes and shovels,— bruises from 
handling of bricks and oyster shells, — 
aching joints and muscles from laying 
cement floors, and oh, the cuts and blood 
blisters from misdirected hammers and 
saw, not to forget the mischievous poison 
ivy lurking in an unsuspected corner. 

However,’ we have the house, — best 
in the Southland, I am told, — we have 
the chickens and we are getting the eggs. 
Best of all, we have the classes with the 
girls, and my recurrent theme is sanitation, 
well-ventilated dry housing and good food. 
First and last, SANITATION. 

Seeing that fifty percent of the eggs used 
in South Carolina are imported from other 
states, and that the retail price is eighty 
cents per dozen, it would seem that in the 
much needed industrial training of the 
school, the hen should come into her own. 
She should be given the opportunity to do 
her patriotic bit toward teaching the girls 


to “ feed themselves” from the soil, as. 


well as to supply certain needs of the school 
table. 

We are planning something new for our 
beautiful Beaufort for October, 1919. It 
sounds Northern, but no doubt it will take 
on many of the Southern customs: A 
County Fair—a county fair with all the 
fruits of the gardens and canning kitchens, 


also pigs, cows and chickens. I am in the 
kindergarten of practical poultry work, and 
may not win a prize over. the Causey 
Poultry Farm which has been established 
here three years; but Mather School will 
be represented in the poultry department 
of the County Fair. If only the house 
could be exhibited, it surely would wear 
the blue ribbon, and who can tell what our 
leghorn pullets will do? 


Letters of Appreciation 


The following letter was received at the 
Mather Industrial School for Girls: 


“| write you this note to ask you, if you 
please mam if I can get my girl in you all 
school, and if I can bring her please mam 
let me know. Please mam don’t disappoint 
me for I see how Mrs. Chisholm’s girls 
improved and it afford me much to try to 
beg you all to take her in you all school. 
Do please mam don’t turn her back.” 


Miss Hunt did not “turn her back.” - 
Susanna, although only ten, younger than 
Mather students usually accepted, is a 
leader with great possibilities for she is 
both “ bright and quick.” 

Words of appreciation from a different 
viewpoint were written by a minister whose 
daughter has been in the school for two 
years: 


“Miss Hunt: I am very proud of your 
work at Mather with my daughter. She 
likes it well, and I am thankful forit. My, 
she has improved so much! I am glad she 
is trying to learn so that she will be able to 
accomplish something in life. I hope God 
will bless you all in your work.” 














Books Only or Life — Which? 


BY CAMILLA WEEMS 


Supervisor of Industrial Education in Fulton 
County, Georgia 


AIMS 


Six years have passed since industrial 
education was first introduced into the 
common schools of Fulton County, Georgia, 
as a part of the regular school work. But 
even in so short a time a very wonderful 
improvement has been made, not only in 
the pupils themselves but also in many of 
the parents. 

The aim of this industrial work is to 
help the child acquire some knowledge in a 
practical way of the common, everyday 
occupations. Or, in other words, the aim 
is to prepare the child to become a better 
wage-earner, an economic, industrious, in- 
telligent, efficient and law-abiding citizen. 

In order to accomplish this aim we have 
endeavored to bring about harmonious 
relations between the home and the school. 
The home-makers’ clubs for the children in 
school and the parent-teacher clubs for the 
parents are the most successful means that 
we have found. 

The work of the home-makers’ clubs is 
many-sided and planned in such a way as to 
stimulate in the child a desire to want to 
know how to do well the common duties of 
home in a manner that will be satisfactory 
both to himself and to all concerned. He 
is taught that the work must be completed; 
must be neat, and well done; that the 
least amount of time possible should be 
consumed; and that no unnecessary waste 
of material be allowed. __ 

The easiest problems of the most familiar 
occupations are taken at first and these 
are followed by harder problems as the 
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Class in gardening at Spelman. 
What the students study in the 
classroom and practise out-of-doors 
becomes a vital force in rural edu- 
cation when the students return 
to their homes or enter the rural 
schools as teachers. 


pupils advance in grades. Thus children 
who will not go to higher schools will have 
a general knowledge of the commion occu- 
pations, and those children who go to 
higher schools will have a foundation for 
the advanced work that they choose to 
take. Housekeeping, cooking, canning, 
sewing, gardening, handicrafts, manual 
training and various kinds of club work are 
the subjects stressed most. 


CORRELATION OF SUBJECTS 


The housekeeping lessons are correlated 
with the physiology and drawing lessons. 
Both boys and girls are taught not only 
the rules of hygiene and sanitation but are 
also taught how to make home more beau- 
tiful by a harmonious and orderly arrange- 
ment of the furnishings within the house 
and the proper planting of the grounds 
surrounding the house. Cooking, canning 
and gardening are correlated with nearly 
every subject taught,in the schools, but 
especially with physiology and agriculture. 
In the cooking lessons the children are 
taught for the first time something about 
food values, how to balance menus and 
why one should not eat the same food 
cooked in the same way all the time. The 
lessons in canning teach something of germ 
life and how the surplus fruits and vege- 
tables are to be saved. The lessons in 
gardening teach not only the proper 
planting and cultivation, but also em- 
phasize the benefits derived in health and 
in money from having all-the-year gardens. 


CHILDREN’S LIKES 


Sewing, handicrafts and manual training 
are the subjects the children like best. 
The boys and girls have learned that if 
they wish to have beautiful homes in a 
beautiful community they themselves must 


























Results of Rural Supervision by 
graduates of the Spelman Semi- 
. nary, Atlanta, Georgia. Thus the 
children are trained to be of real 
service in the home. They share 
in the uplift of the rural people by 
influencing home conditions: 


know how to make many beautiful and 
useful things with their own. hands. . The 
boys are willing to bring to school any kind 
of lumber and tools they can get. Out of 
this lumber they make many useful articles. 
The girls bring sewing materials of every 
description and they, too, make useful 
articles of clothing and house furnishings. 
For the handicraft lessons we use such 
native materials as may be found in the 
different communities: grasses, pine- 
needles, corn-shuck, willow, white oak. 
We also buy a small amount of imported 
materials. 

Our home-makers’ club work includes 
the corn and pig clubs, poultry clubs, 
thrift stamp and banking clubs, public 
speaking and county exhibits. In all of 
these clubs the children are active and 
enthusiastic members. 


EFFECTS OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Industrial education in the schools has 
made the children interested and efficient 
in the literary branches. More .of the 
children are remaining in school to com- 
plete the course of study prescribed by the 
state. All of them have been taught to 
make some article with their own hands 
and many of them have learned to do well 
some line of the industrial work. 

The cooperation of the parents is quite 
necessary if the industrial work is to be a 
success, for we have to depend almost 
entirely upon the children for the materials 
we use. And so parent-teacher clubs have 
been organized in nearly all of the schools. 
These clubs hold meetings at the school- 
houses once or twice each month. Very 
interesting programs are prepared and the 
members seem to enjoy the meetings. 
Sometimes the program is a literary one; 
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at other times fancy work, knitting, sewing, 
handicraft or canning is done. 


AMUSING QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Sometimes the discussions are very 
interesting, for very amusing questions and 
answers are given. 

A visitor at a meeting was asked if she 
wished to become a member of the club. 
“ Don’t spec I do,” was her reply. “ My 
old man,” she continued, “ sent me up here 
to ax you what kind of foolishness dis you 
teaching the children. Our girl comes 
home and puts flowers on the eating table 
and tells her pa it ain’t nice to drink his 
coffee out of the saucer. And our boy is 
just ruined. He has got so he tells his pa 
how the garden ought to be planted and he 
finds the tools everywhere his pa hides 
them. And my girl worries me to death 
to give her cloth to bring up here and mess 
up. We didn’t send our children here to 
learn this newfangled foolishness. We 
want them to learn their books. But I 
kind of like the meeting you had today and 
I spec I’ll come again.” She is now one of 
our very best members. 

One day we asked a little girl if she in- 
vited her mother to the meeting and she 
answered, “ I told her to come, but she said 
tell you she could tell you more in ten 
minutes than you could tell her in ten 
years. Sheain’t coming, for when it comes 
to raising children she knows all about it, 
cause she done buried nine.” 

One day at a club meeting when every 
one was apparently through discussing 
“How to Keep the Husband at Home,” 
a woman addressed the supervisor thus: 
“Ts you married? Is you ever been 
married? Well, I thought you hadn’t 
been. Before you try to tell folks how to 
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keep husbands at home you better wait 
till you get one yourself and try out your 
schemes on him. I know just exactly 
what I am talking about for I have had this 
husband twenty-five years and when he 
gets ready to go, he goes, and the best thing 
for me to do is to keep my mouth shut.” 

In all of the work both with the children 
and with the parents the encouraging con- 
ditions far outnumber the discouraging 
ones. In a few years more we will realize 
our dream of the beautiful schoolhouses 
and communities, filled with well-trained, 
intelligent, peace-loving, noble-minded cit- 
izens. 

Printing at Spelman 
BY EVELINA 0. WERDEN 

I feel much like an Israelite who is ex- 
pected to pass in a tale of bricks but has 
never a straw with which to bind them 
together. I am a woman of one idea: 
to get necessary work done and keep no one 
hindered through delay in the department 
which I am responsible for. It keeps me 
hustling. (Twenty girls studied in the 
department this last year.) 

Suppose I take you with me to the 
printing office while I talk. You will see 
no grand performance, no thing of note to 
tell. Ours is a work that makes no dis- 
play, is not heralded for its achievements. 
Yet the departments of the school are few 
that do not sooner or later come to us for 
Every teacher and hall mother wants 
excuses. Heads of departments want 
report cards, filing cards, etc. The men 


aid. 


must have work cards; the laundry, lists. 


The 


music teacher asks for songs; the 


geography teacher has her notes printed 
to save the students’ time; the art teacher 
sees that that is good and does the same. 
The cooking teacher wants to show the 
different cuts of beef, and faith! we print 
the cow. There is stationery for students, 
stationery for teachers, and stationery 
galore for office work. There are annual 
letters to graduates, circular letters to 
students and would-be students, leaflets, 
programs, notices to parents that pay day 
is at hand, and notices to send no food — 
it is tabu. There are Golden Texts, C. E. 
Topics, and White Shield Pledges. ‘There 
are little recognition flags and trunk cards 
for incoming students, and arm-bands 
and badges for outgoing ones. ‘There is 
the Spelman Messenger — and two little 
papers published by the printers. There is 
the annual catalog and publicity work. 
Then there are jobs — mayhap Miss 
of wants a circular letter gotten out 
or a poem printed. One of our graduates 
wants visiting cards; or a nurse, profes- 
sional cards. ‘The hospital and its needs — 
many and much—have not been men- 
tioned. Oh,:no—my brains are not 
attuned to writing proper missionary 
letters. 


When the Academy Moved 


BLOCKER 








BY SARAH A. 
Great changes have come to us in our 


school life. The Florida Baptist Academy 


is really and truly out of Jacksonville. 
Strange it seems, for the Florida Baptist 
Academy and Jacksonville, Florida, have 
been associated so long in our minds that 
to mention one would naturally suggest 
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the other. For two or three years the 
expression “‘ when the Academy moves” 
had grown quite familiar to us, but, now 
that it has really happened, it is hard to 
realize. All is so new: a new site, a new 
name, “Florida Normal and Industrial 
‘ Institute,” new teachers for the most part, 
and new scenery — everything new. We 
are even learning anew to do some things 
which we did in “ye ancient” times at 
Jacksonville. We had become quite ac- 
customed to electric lights in the city. I 
found myself reaching up to snap the clip, 
or press the button to turn on the light, 
but very soon I remembered that it was 
the lamp I was to light. At Jacksonville, 
almost all of our school activities were 
carried on under one roof. Out here, we 
are blessed with magnificent distances. 

Our location is considered ideal: our 
campus is beautiful, high and dry with 
grand old moss-covered trees, and good 
water. We have four hundred twelve 
acres, a large modern dairy and about 
fifty-five Jersey cows. We are right on 
the famous East Coast Railroad, just three 
miles from the center of the city of St. 
Augustine. If the saying “ All good things 
come to those who wait, but hustle while 
they wait ” comes true, we shall soon have 
our own railroad station, electric light 
plant, and more substantial buildings, for 
we are not only waiting and hustling, but 
we are praying. We are very fortunate 
in having our own saw-mill, by means of 
which we were able to saw all of our lumber 
from timber cut from our own land, with 
which to buildings. This 
lumber was retailing elsewhere at $60 to 


‘ 


erect three 
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$90 per thousand; we were able to cut 
200,000 feet at less than half this amount. 
There are other buildings in course of 
erection, but for lack of money and other 
hindrances we had to stop. 

We are crowded. We had planned for 
only a limited number, about fifty girls 
and.the same number of boys, thinking we 
should not have a very large school this 
first year, but to our surprise, from the very 
start we were crowded out; so much so, 
that at the end of October we were com- 
pelled to add eight rooms to the girls’ 
building. Many boys have been turned 
away for lack of room. 

We also realized fully how greatly 
blessed we were in being out here, living 
in new buildings of pine and unpainted, 
during the country-wide epidemic of in- 
fluenza. We had some sickness among 
our students, nothing worse than ordinary 
colds; but not one time did we have to 
call a physician to our girls’ building, in 
which there were seventy-five girls. Not 
a single teacher was ill. A healthier, more 
robust set of girls and young women, you 
would not wish to see. Every other 
school in the state, both public and private, 
was closed and many of the buildings were 
used as hospitals. We kept going every 
day. Our enrollment has increased greatly, 
having now about ninety girls—as many 
or more boy — boarders. 

We appreciate your continued faith in us 
and in our work. Let me assure you that 
we need your friendship and help more now 
than You believe, 
that there is a greater need now for Chris- 


ever. believe, as we 


tian education than ever before. 
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Books Only or Life — Which ? 


BY CAMILLA WEEMS 


Supervisor of Industrial Education in Fulton 
County, Georgia 


AIMS 


Six years have passed since industrial 
education was first introduced into the 
common schools of Fulton County, Georgia, 
as a part of the regular school work. But 
even in so short a time a very wonderful 
improvement has been made, not only in 
the pupils themselves but also in many of 
the parents. 

The aim of this industrial work is to 
help the child acquire some knowledge in a 
practical way of the common, everyday 
occupations. Or, in other words, the aim 
is to prepare the child to become a better 
Wwage-earner, an economic, industrious, in- 
telligent, efficient and law-abiding citizen. 

In order to accomplish this aim we have 
endeavored to bring about harmonious 
relations between the home and the school. 
The home-makers’ clubs for the children in 
school and the parent-teacher clubs for the 
parents are the most successful means that 
we have found. 

The work of the home-makers’ clubs is 
many-sided and planned in such a way as to 
stimulate in the child a desire to want to 
know how to do well the common duties of 
home in a manner that will be satisfactory 
both to himself and to all concerned. He 
is taught that the work must be completed; 
must be neat, and well done; that the 
least amount of time possible should be 
consumed; and that no unnecessary waste 
of material be allowed. 

The easiest problems of the most familiar 
occupations are taken at first and these 
are followed by harder problems as the 


Class in gardening at Spelman. 
What the students study in the 
classroom and practise out-of-doors 
becomes a vital force in rural edu- 
cation when the students return 
to their homes or enter the rural 
schools as teachers. 


pupils advance in grades. Thus children 
who will not go to higher schools will have 
a general knowledge of the common occu- 
pations, and those children who go to 
higher schools will have a foundation for 
the advanced work that they choose to 
take. Housekeeping, cooking, canning, 
sewing, gardening, handicrafts, manual 
training and various kinds of club work are 
the subjects stressed most. 


CORRELATION OF SUBJECTS 


The housekeeping lessons are correlated 
with the physiology and drawing lessons. 
Both boys and girls are taught not only 
the rules of hygiene and sanitation but are 
also taught how to make home more beau- 
tiful by a harmonious and orderly arrange- 
ment of the furnishings within the house 
and the proper planting of the grounds 
surrounding the house. Cooking, canning 
and gardening are correlated with nearly 
every subject taught,in the schools, but 
especially with physiology and agriculture. 
In the cooking lessons the children are 
taught for the first time something about 
food values, how to balance menus and 
why one should not eat the same food 
cooked in the same way all the time. The 
lessons in canning teach something of germ 
life. and how the surplus fruits and vege- 
tables are to be saved. The lessons in 
gardening teach not only the proper 
planting and cultivation, but also em- 
phasize the benefits derived in health and 
in money from having all-the-year gardens. 


CHILDREN’S LIKES 


Sewing, handicrafts and manual training 
are the subjects the children like best. 
The boys and girls have learned that if 
they wish to have beautiful homes in a 
beautiful community they themselves must 
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Results of Rural Supervision by 
graduates of the Spelman Semi- 


children are trained to be of real 


in the uplift of the rural people by 
influencing home conditions: 


know how to make many beautiful and 
useful things with their own. hands. . The 
boys are willing to bring to school any kind 
of lumber and tools they can get. Out of 
this lumber they make many useful articles. 
The girls bring sewing materials of every 
description and they, too, make useful 
articles of clothing and house furnishings. 
For the handicraft lessons we use such 
native materials as may be found in the 
different communities: grasses, pine- 
needles, corn-shuck, willow, white oak. 
We also buy a small amount of imported 
materials. 

Our home-makers’ club work includes 
the corn and pig clubs, poultry clubs, 
thrift stamp and banking clubs, public 
speaking and county exhibits. In all of 
these clubs the children are active and 
enthusiastic members. 


EFFECTS OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Industrial education in the schools has 
made the children interested and efficient 
in the literary branches. More of the 
children are remaining in school to com- 
plete the course of study prescribed by the 
state. All of them have been taught to 
make some article with their own hands 
and many of them have learned to do well 
some line of the industrial work. 

The cooperation of the parents is quite 
necessary if the industrial work is to be a 
success, for we have to depend almost 
entirely upon the children for the materials 
we use. And so parent-teacher clubs have 
been organized in nearly all of the schools. 
These clubs hold meetings at the school- 
houses once or twice each month. Very 
interesting programs are prepared and the 
members seem to enjoy the meetings. 
Sometimes the program is a literary one; 





at other times fancy work, knitting, sewing, 
handicraft or canning is done. 


AMUSING QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Sometimes the discussions are very 
interesting, for very amusing questions and 
answers are given. 

A visitor at a meeting was asked if she 
wished to become a member of the club. 
“Don’t spec I do,” was her reply. ‘“ My 
old man,” she continued, “‘ sent me up here 
to ax you what kind of foolishness dis you 
teaching the children. Our girl comes 
home and puts flowers on the eating table 
and tells her pa it ain’t nice to drink his 
coffee out of the saucer. And our boy is 
just ruined. He has got so he tells his pa 
how the garden ought to be planted and he 
finds the tools everywhere his pa hides 
them. And my girl worries me to death 
to give her cloth to bring up here and mess 
up. We didn’t send our children here to 
learn this newfangled foolishness. We 
want them to learn their books. But I 
kind of like the meeting you had today and 
I spec I’ll come again.” She is now one of 
our very best members. 

One day we asked a little girl if she in- 
vited her mother to the meeting and she 
answered, “‘ I told her to come, but she said 
tell you she could tell you more in ten 
minutes than you could tell her in ten 
years. Sheain’t coming, for when it comes 
to raising children she knows all about it, 
cause she done buried nine.” 

One day at a club meeting when every 
one was apparently through discussing 
“How to Keep the Husband at Home,” 
a woman addressed the supervisor thus: 
“Is you married? Is you ever been 
married? Well, I thought you hadn’t 
been. Before you try to tell folks how to 
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keep husbands at home you better wait 
till you get one yourself and try out your 
schemes on him. I know just exactly 
what I am talking about for I have had this 
husband twenty-five years and when he 
gets ready to go, he goes, and the best thing 
for me to do is to keep my mouth shut.” 

In all of the work both with the children 
and with the parents the encouraging con- 
ditions far outnumber the discouraging 
ones. In a few years more we will realize 
our dream of the beautiful schoolhouses 
and communities, filled with well-trained, 
intelligent, peace-loving, noble-minded cit- 
izens. 

Printing at Spelman 
BY EVELINA 0. WERDEN 

I feel much like an Israelite who is ex- 
pected to pass in a tale of bricks but has 
never a straw with which to bind them 
togethér. I am a woman of one idea: 
to get necessary work done and keep no one 
hindered through delay in the department 
which I am responsible for. It keeps me 
hustling. (Twenty girls studied in the 
department this last year.) 

Suppose I take you with me to the 
printing office while I talk. You will see 
no grand performance, no thing of note to 
tell. Ours is a work that makes no dis- 
play, is not heralded for its achievements. 
Yet the departments of the school are few 
that do not sooner or later come to us for 
aid. Every teacher and hall mother wants 
excuses. Heads of departments want 
report cards, filing cards, etc. The men 


must have work cards; the laundry, lists. 
The music teacher asks for songs; the 


geography teacher has her notes printed 
to save the students’ time; the art teacher 
sees that that is good and does the same. 
The cooking teacher wants to show the 
different cuts of beef, and faith! we print 
the cow. There is stationery for students, 
stationery for teachers, and stationery 
galore for office work. There are annual 
letters to graduates, circular letters to 
students and would-be students, leaflets, 
programs, notices to parents that pay day 
is at hand, and notices to send no food — 
it is tabu. There are Golden Texts, C. E. 
Topics, and White Shield Pledges. ‘There 
are little recognition flags and trunk cards 
for incoming students, and arm-bands 
and badges for outgoing ones. ‘There is 
the Spelman Messenger —and two little 
papers published by the printers. There is 
the annual catalog and publicity work. 
Then there are jobs — mayhap Miss 
of wants a circular letter gotten out 
or a poem printed. One of our graduates 
wants visiting cards; or a nurse, profes- 
sional cards. ‘The hospital and its needs — 
many and much—have not been men- 








tioned. Oh, -no—my brains are not 
attuned to writing proper missionary 
letters. 

When the Academy Moved 


BY SARAH A. BLOCKER 


Great changes have come to us in our 
school life. The Florida Baptist Academy 
is really and truly out of Jacksonville. 
Strange it seems, for the Florida Baptist 
Academy and Jacksonville, Florida, have 
been associated so long in our minds that 
to mention one would naturally suggest 
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the other. For two or three years the 
expression “when the Academy moves ” 
had grown quite familiar to us, but, now 
that it has really happened, it is hard to 
realize. All is so new: a new site, a new 
name, “Florida Normal and Industrial 
’ Institute,” new teachers for the most part, 
and new scenery — everything new. We 
are even learning anew to do some things 
which we did in “ye ancient” times at 
Jacksonville. We had become quite ac- 
customed to electric lights in the city. I 
found myself reaching up to snap the clip, 
or press the button to turn on the light, 
but very soon I remembered that it was 
the lamp I was to light. At Jacksonville, 
almost all of our school activities were 
carried on under one roof. Out here, we 
are blessed with magnificent distances. 

Our location is considered ideal: our 
campus is beautiful, high and dry with 
grand old moss-covered trees, and good 
water. We have four hundred twelve 
acres, a large modern dairy and about 
fifty-five Jersey cows. We are right on 
the famous East Coast Railroad, just three 
miles from the center of the city of St. 
Augustine. Ifthe saying “ All good things 
come to those who wait, but hustle while 
they wait ” comes true, we shall soon have 
our own railroad station, electric light 
plant, and more substantial buildings, for 
we are not only waiting and hustling, but 
we are praying. We are very fortunate 
in having our own saw-mill, by means of 
which we were able to saw all of our lumber 
from timber cut from our own land, with 
which to erect three buildings. This 
lumber was retailing elsewhere at $60 to 


$90 per thousand; we were able to cut 
200,000 feet at less than half this amount. 
There are other buildings in course of 
erection, but for lack of money and other 
hindrances we had to stop. 

We are crowded. We had planned for 
only a limited number, about fifty girls 
and.the same number of boys, thinking we 
should not have a very large school this 
first year, but to our surprise, from the very 
start we were crowded out; so much so, 
that at the end of October we were com- 
pelled to add eight rooms to the girls’ 
building. Many boys have been turned 
away for lack of room. 

We also realized fully how greatly 
blessed we were in being out here, living 
in new buildings of pine and unpainted, 
during the country-wide epidemic of in- 
fluenza. We had some sickness among 
our students, nothing worse than ordinary 
colds; but not one time did we have to 
call a physician to our girls’ building, in 
which there were seventy-five girls. Not 
a single teacher was ill. A healthier, more 
robust set of girls and young women, you 
would not wish to see. Every other 
school in the state, both public and private, 
was closed and many of the buildings were 
used as hospitals. We kept going every 
day. Our enrollment has increased greatly, 
having now about ninety girls—as many 
or more boy — boarders. 

We appreciate your continued faith in us 
and in our work. Let me assure you that 
we need your friendship and help more now 
than ever. You believe, as we believe, 
that there is a greater need now for Chris- 
tian education than ever before. 
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First Impressions of Hartshorn 
BY ETHEL L. SIMPSON 


When I arrived in Richmond, Virginia, 
after my journey from Boston, I knew 
that my destination was Hartshorn College. 
In what direction it was I had no con- 
ception. But a kind man who overheard 
my questioning gave me a fairly definite 
idea of my direction. When I got off from 
the car I saw nothing in sight that looked 
like a school. After walking some distance 
I soon found that I was in the colored 
section of the city. By this time my 
traveling bag had grown heavy. Leigh 
Street is very long and not especially 
beautiful. I toiled on block after block. 
Much to my joy and relief, I saw, amidst 
surrounding factories and Negro dwellings, 
a group of brick buildings surrounded by a 
green lawn and shade trees. How happy 
the words “ Hartshorn Memorial College,” 
cut in the white stone on the front of the 
building, did make me feel! The first few 
days were spent in getting the girls regis- 
‘tered, assigning their rooms and classifying 
them. What a varied group of girls they 
were! 

I wonder who this girl is with her straight 
black hair and white skin. Surely she is 
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not of the colored race, but, yes, she is 
asking for a room. There is another with 
brown wavy hair who looks as though she 
might have spent her summer at the beach 
and there obtained a healthy looking tan. 
She seems to be asking for a room, also. 
No.— Library Hall is assigned to her. 
She speaks plain, distinct English, with no 
sign of the Southern dialect. She must be 
from the North. Sure enough, her home 
is in Pittsburg. 

What a beautiful girl is the next one-in 
line, with her soft blue eyes, wavy light 
hair, a pink and white complexion and neat, 
becoming clothes. She cannot be colored 
—but yes, and, although seventeen, is 
placed in the sixth grade. What a pity! 
But the deplorable condition of the colored 
schools is responsible. 

Ah, here is a real colored girl. One can 
scarcely suppress a smile at her uncon- 
scious gestures and Southern drawl, but 
she is a bright little girl just the same and’ 
later wins a high place in her classes. 
How tall many of the girls are. Here is 
one who is a Hartshorn graduate and is 
expecting to teach. How refined and 
cultured she appears. Certainly these 
girls are an interesting study. 


e«nINn—A lI 


Live Associational Rally at Centerville, Iowa 


The meeting held with the First Bap- 
tist Church, was very greatly enjoyed. 
Every minute was full of thoughts and 
helps. At 2 o’clock Miss Besse Jones, 
our state director, led the devotional 
service, followed by an address by Miss 
Nellie Lucas, a returned missionary. 
Never have our girls been more impressed 
to be and do more for their Master than 
after listening to these two noble workers. 
This was Miss Lucas’ first visit with the 
Iowa Southern Association, but all are 
looking forward to meeting her again at 
our Association at Little Flock Church. 
Then came a Workers’ Conference and 
Round Table, which proved to be of much 
benefit. . 

At 6.30 the Centerville girls served a 
banquet in their church dining room. 


Pastor Staples entered heartily. into the 
spirit of the occasion. 

In opening the evening service the big 
choir platform was filled by our W. W. G. 
girls, conducting a real live song service, 
using our Guild Songs—Joan of Arc, 


Over There, A Long, Long Trail, School 
Days, Fling Out the Banner, etc. Such 


a lot of music and so willingly rendered. 
Then Miss Lucas gave us another splendid 
talk on her work as a missionary, followed 
by the play “ Worth While Girls at Work,” 
ably given by our Centerville Chapter. 
Thus ended our first delightful time to- 
gether in an Associational Rally, but by 
no means will it be our last. It surely is 
the panacea for girls who have a mind to 
work in the missionary cause.— Mrs. R. 
S. Lewis, Assoc. Sec’y., Russell, Ia. 
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MAN-WORSHIP IN CHINA 
BY REV. E. S. BURKET OF CHANGNING 


N one of my trips recently I came 
across a new thing under the sun, at 
leastto me. Vague reports had come to my 
ears now and then, but being new at the dia- 
lect the significance of them failed to sink 
in. I refer to nothing less than man- 
worship! Of course the worship of ances- 
tors, emperors, sages, and others is common 
in this land of many gods. But as far as 
I know the worship of /iving men is a rare 
thing, even here. 

About thirty years ago, not more than 
twenty miles from here, there was a man 
named Liau who was creating a large fol- 
lowing because of reputed power to heal 
the sick and relieve the oppressed in spirit. 
The authorities were finally aroused to 
seize and execute him, fearing an uprising, 
they said. The movement was crushed 
for a time, but later two of Liau’s students 
quietly revived matters. Liau was ele- 
vated among the “immc:tals ” and the 
two disciples taught and healed in his 
name. Just what the nature of the inter- 
mediate stage was which finally exalted 
the two men to a seat alongside their 
master is not clear to me. But the main 
point is that there they sit today upon a 
pedestal, an empty chair in the middle for 
the dead and a disciple sitting on either 
side. Here the people come to prostrate 
themselves and worship. 

It happened that I was at a nearby out- 
station upon the birthday of the departed 
immortal. Together with three of our 
workers I went to investigate. A seven- 
mile walk through the mountains and over 
a high pass finally brought us to a beauti- 
ful little valley. As we swung down from 
the crest of the hill we could see at the 
other end of the valley, upon a height 
overlooking a small village, a building 
larger and more ornate than any I have 
yet seen in this section. It was the new 
$10,000 “temple” recently built by 
devotees of the immortal Liau. (Another 
is being built within less than two miles of 
our modest little chapel at Shangkong, 
to cost the same amount.) There we 
found several hundred people, many being 
worshipers and some sightseers like our- 


selves. The main altar is devoted to the 
worship of Space, which was the basis of 
the teaching of Liau. The furnishings 
are all very glittering and showy. The 
background is formed by two large char- 
acters representing Space— Khung Chung 
— they call it, and written upon the wall. 
Upon a large table in front are arranged a 
showy display of fancy-made foods, to- 
gether with many exquisite brass vessels 
filled with a burning wood, which gave off 
an odor something like sandalwood, or 
camphor. At the corners of the table are 
huge candles, a foot and a half across and 
perhaps five or six feet high, which are 
burning all the time. Before this “ altars ” 
are arranged many circular straw mats 
upon which the worshipers can kneel. On 
the walls are innumerable panels, some of 
wood, glazed black, with gold characters, 
and many of either paper or paper and 
silk, the gifts of friends from many points, 
Kong Si and Kwangting provinces. 

The attendants were very polite, bring- 
ing new-made tea and urging us to stay 
for dinner. But we had not yet seen the 
two human “ gods,” and were anxious to 
push on when we heard that they were at 
the original temple in an adjoining valley 
about 5 li (8% miles) away. However, 
there was one sight at this place which 
prepared us for what was coming. As we 
were about to leave, two coolies stepped 
into the temple area. Immediately a 
crowd of women and children rushed to 
where they were standing and fell in wor- 
ship at their feet. It was truly a revolting 
sight. I half expected the men, Barnabas 
and Paul-like, to rend their garments and 
bid them desist. But not they! They 
took it as their due, though one showed 
decided signs of embarrassment as he 
looked up and caught my eyes upon him. 
I found out later they were the cooks! 

A half-hours’ walk brought us to a little 
cleft in the hills where Liau was born and 
where his “apostles” share with his 
departed spirit the worship of the multi- 
tudes. There must have been 2,000 
people crowded together upon the steep 
hillside, which was terraced off in several 
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places to allow for buildings. The family 
house is on the first level about 50 feet 
above the paddy fields. In front of this is 
a broad, flat space for drying rice. Upon 
the day of our visit, this was packed with 
tables and people at dinner. Above the 
home is the temple, before which are 
swarms of worshipers coming and going. 

Outside of the temple we found what we 
were seeking. It was in a beautiful grove 
of God-made trees that these men had set 
themselves up to be worshiped. Here we 
found a series of terraces mounting the 
hillside. Each level was filled with people 
sitting in bamboo chairs and either asleep 
or else watching the scenes upon the levels 
above. At the upper space is the altar. 
In the centre stands a large empty chair 
for the deified Liau and on either side sit 
his two regal representatives, by name. 
Lin Ng Shuk, the elder, a man of 71, and 
Lai Sam Shuk, aged 63. A large table 
covered with many ornamental objects 
stands in front of them and it is before this 
that the worshipers come to go through 
their strange gymnastics. 

At the invitation of the man who was 
conducting us, we went up the hill to meet 
the gods. In spite of the fact that many 
were worshiping and others waiting their 
turn, when we came up the two super- 
beings arose and with brave dignity 
bowed acknowledgment when we were 





introduced. They both stood until we 
were seated. It was a wee bit embarras- 
sing, for the people crowded around to 
get a glimpse of the foreigner and for the 
time the gods were a bit neglected. The 
two did not seem to mind, for their eyes 
were closed and their lips moving rapidly 
as though in prayer. To relieve matters 
I got up in a few moments and went up on 
the hill, but not before the two arose again 
and bowed low before us. The dignity, 
courtesy and lofty mein of the elder is 
impossible to describe. The other man 
has a coarse, red face and seemed some- 
what confused and embarrassed before us. 
Altogether, it was the strangest expe- 
rience yet. At dinner later as we ate the 
bountiful supply of pork, buffalo, goat and 
chicken, I asked innumerable questions 
to which they replied freely, telling all 
about their beliefs. But never a question 
or response would they make in regard to 
the Gospel. On the way we talked to 
various individuals and groups about the 
one, true God and gave out tracts. I also 
sold a bit of meaicine at one of the temples, 
evidently cases that baffled the gods. All 
the while I could not but pray in my heart 
that God would manifest Himself before 
such gross ignorance and idolatry. This 
is but a sample of how much China needs 
God, the God of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Changning, China. 
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A NUMBER OF THE INDIAN MISSIONARIES AND FAMILIES 


The Home Mission Society has 16 missionaries engaged in work among the 
Indians. The largest work is in Oklahoma. An Indian conference of impor- 
tance is to be held in September in Oklahoma City. 
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A Variety of Matters, All of Interest 


For the Protection of Native Races 


Several of our Baptist leaders are promi- 
nent in the committee organized to protect 
native races from the Liquor Traffic. The 
object of The Native Races Anti-Liquor 
Traffic Committee is to prevent the de- 
moralization of native races abroad and 
the destruction of our foreign mission work 
by the liquor traffic. Mornay Williams 
is President of the organization, and Rev. 
Hervey Wood, Secretary. The committee 
has been giving active aid in the campaign 
against liquor and. cigarettes in China, 
where the brewers and distillers are giving 
away samples of their goods and have as 
their slogan, “A Glass of Beer and a 
Cigarette for every Man, Woman and 
Child in China.” From the Secretary, a 
Chinese Poster was recently received, one 
of the ten thousand that have been placed 
in many Chinese cities. It is intended to 
show the relation between Alcohol and 
Tuberculosis. The same committee has se- 
cured the introduction of temperance text- 
books into the Public Schools of China. 
Letters of inquiry regarding the work of 
the committee have been received from 
every portion of our own country, and even 
from Japan. A letter enclosing ten cents 
will secure full information regarding the 
work of this most valuable society. Ad- 
dress Rev. Hervey Wood, 49 Claremont 
Ave., New York City. 


The Woman’s Luncheon at Cleveland 


At the great Interchurch World Move- 
ment conference in Cleveland, one of the 
interesting features was the Woman’s 
Luncheon at which about one hundred 
women were present. Mrs. Fred S. Ben- 
nett, President of the Council of Women 
for Home Missions, presided, and other 
speakers included such well-known names 
as Mrs. Wm. H. Farmer, Miss Margaret 
E. Hodge, Miss Mabel Cratty of the Y. W. 
C. A.; Miss Anna Gordon, President of the 
National W. C. T. U.; Miss Elizabeth 
Goucher of Ginling College, China; Mrs. 
E. C. Cronk, one of the most gifted writers 
on missionary topics; Mrs. John S. Allen 
and Miss Mary Ashby Cheek, Student 


Secretary of the Presbyterian Home and 
Foreign Mission Boards. The occasion 
was one of inspiration to all. As the re- 
port sent us (too late for more than men- 
tion) says, the quickening of spirit, the 
determination to move with the deep 
currents of God’s love, the joy of fellow- 
ship, will abide, and the purpose to stand 
for the larger efforts, as put forth by 
Christ’s church, cannot die. 


Personal Mention 


The Standard voices a general feeling 
when it says: “ Dr. Aitchison enters upon 
his new work with the whole-hearted sup- 
port of the Board of Promotion. No one, 
we are sure, realizes more keenly than he 
the great burden of his new responsibility. 
In a sense, it is a call into the unknown. 
He and his associates must be, in truth, 
pioneers. Adaptations and readjustments 
will necessarily occupy some of the energy 
of the first few years. Along with this is 
the necessity of carrying to successful 
completion a program involving the raising 
in the next five years of $100,000,000— 
something in the realm of the ‘ apparently 
impossible.” The denomination that has 
drafted him for this great service and that 
has seen fit to place the great program 
adopted at Denver in the hands of a general 
director must be willing to be directed. 
With our full cooperation, in work and in 
prayer, God will lead him to victory.” 


§ Dr. Arthur C. Baldwin, formerly a 
secretary of the Foreign Mission Society 
and now a member of the Board, spent 
some months in the Y. M. C. A. service 
overseas after closing his pastorate in 
Montclair. He has now accepted a call 
to the Chestnut Street Church, West 
Philadelphia, in close proximity to the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


{ Dr. E. P. Haggard has been made an 
associate Secretary of the Interchurch 
World Movement, sharing the executive 
responsibilities with Dr. S. Earl Taylor. 
This is a position for which Dr. Haggard 
is peculiarly fitted. He will undoubtedly 
fill it with honor to himself and great ad- 
vantage to the cause. 
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SEPTEMBER TOPIC: RECONSTRUCTION PROBLEMS 


1. Reconstruction Work in France. Material found in Dr. Franklin’s article that opens the 
number. Paste the pictures of destruction on a poster sheet and exhibit to the audience. 

2. Problems of the Rural Communities and of Social Service. Make a reading or address out of 
Dr. Harlan’s article. Churches in rural. communities might make special application and suggest 


ways of meeting community needs. 


3. Denominational Reconstruction, as shown by the new General Board of Promotion. Read Dr. 
Aitchison’s Resignation as one feature. Have a synopsis of the contents of the September issue, 
calling attention to the field sketches, the new story, and other features. Speak of the Question 
Box as a method of securing careful reading. Ask the pastor to say something on the race issue, 


dwelling on the Christian remedy. 
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ANSWERS WILL BE FOUND IN THIS ISSUE 


1. What is the correct name of the new organ- 
ization that is to have charge of the work of 
securing the funds for the united budget and 
carrying through the One Hundred Million 
Dollar Campaign? 

2. What city was the birthplace of John 
Calvin? 

3. From what position did Dr. Aitchison re- 
sign, and what is his new title? 

4, What must be enlisted for the full success 
of the new denominational organization? 

5. What influence has the war had upon race 
antagonisms? 

6. What is suggested as a fine thing for a 
thousand laymen to do? 

7. What did Mr. Burket find not far from his 
station? 

8. Who is described as “one of old Scotia’s 
truest daughters ”? 

9. Who gave the “ Double Deck Dinner”? 

10. Where is the text of Dr. van Dyke’s ser- 
mon found? 


11. What is the title of Mrs. Tong’s composi- 
tion? 

12. How many were in Miss Failing’s party, 
including herself? 

13. What new feature is suggested for a 
church that would live up to its privileges? 

14. In what strange place does a boys’ club 
in Mexico hold its meetings? 

15, Why did a layman lose his interest in 
missions? Was his reason good? 


16. What is Miss Weem’s work in Georgia? 


17. What path .in China bears an honored 
Baptist name? 

18. Why is every church urged to keep a copy 
of Missions on file? 


19. Who wrote the Home Mission text-book 
on Americanization? 


20. What will be the topic in the Special 
Issue of Missions for October? 
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The accounts from the various summer 
schools are enthusiastic and full of en- 
couragement. Everywhere the attendance 
seems to have been large, and the spirit of 
enlistment for life service unusually evident. 

At Northfield some of our newly en- 
listed medical women were in attendance: 
Dr. Lawney, who goes to China — having 
resigned from the chargeofa great hospital 
to do so— and Miss Riley, lately returned 
- from Red Cross service in France. One 
delegate gave a small hospital to India; 
an ambulance costing $2,500 was given to 
the woman’s medical college in Vellore, 
and several hundred dollars raised for the 
famine sufferers in India and Armenia. 


* * # 


In Chambersburg, too, there was a very 
large attendance of Baptist girls. Mrs. 
Applegarth, who was camp director at both 
Northfield and Chambersburg, wrote con- 
cerning the final camp prayer service at 
Chambersburg: 

“The spirit of the good-night prayer 
service will linger with the W. W. G. girls 
who attended Wilson College Conference. 
The candle-light service on the last evening 
together was one of special blessing. As 
each girl lit the candle of the girl at her 
side she repeated a verse of scripture. 
Then lights were put out and in the quiet 
and darkness all hearts were turned to the 
Light of the World. One after another 
pledged ther life for service. There must be 
joy in Heaven over the recruits who said 
“ Here am I, send me.” 

x * * 

So many of the women wrote in response 

to the notice about the Victory tea-parties 


that the women were meeting to pray for 
the success of the Laymen’s Campaign, 


and that they would do their best to help 
raise the last five hundred thousand 
needed. The most encouraging thing 
about our work is the thousands of women 
in quiet corners who are holding steadily 
on all the time. They really carry the 
work in their hearts. 
* * * 


Miss Edith Thomson, the newly ap- 
pointed State Secretary of New Jersey, 
reports a good plan for continuing the 
interest of the women in attaining the 
goals of the Five Year Program. New 
Jersey holds the proud record of being the 
only state in which the women’s organiza- 
tions met all the eight goals set for 1918-19. 
This year Miss Thomson is offering two 
prizes of $20 each to apply toward a 
delegate’s expenses to the Summer School 
of Missions at Northfield or Chambers- 
burg, to be given to the two women 
societies that 


1 Show the best records in Mission 
Study Classes. 

2 Make all twelve points in the Standard 
of Excellence. 

3 The entire foreign mission apportion- 
ment of whose church has been paid 
into headquarters on or before March 
Ist, 1920. 


A prize is offered also to every circle 
which makes the twelve points of the 
standard. The nature of these prizes is 
not stated, but they are probably less 
valuable than the two first mentioned. 

This plan if followed out in the States 
and larger associations would tremendously 
stimulate the reaching of the standards set 
by the two Women’s Boards in the Stand- 
ard of Excellence. Why not send to the 
rooms for one and see how many points 
your society has already attained? 

* * * 


A beautiful example of devotion to the 
Lord’s work was shown by one mother who 
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worked in the dining room at Chambers- 
burg in order to earn the money necessary 
to attend the Summer School. She at- 
tended the school in order to learn about 
Missions so that she might be able to teach 
her children. To a friend who had sent 
a missionary game and some books to the 
children, she wrote: 

“How much the conference meant to 
me. While I cannot go to the missionary 
fields, I will try to do my duty here, and I 
pray God that if it should please Him to 
choose my children to carry His message, 
I may give them willingly. Some day he 
will callthem,I know. I pray that I may 
be given the faith and knowledge to have 
them ready when he calls.” 

If the church were full of mothers like 
that there would be no dearth of missionary 


volunteers. 
* * ok 


The Treasury Department in Wash- 
ington writes to ask the cooperation of our 
society in helping the returned soldiers to 
realize how important it is that they con- 
serve the war insurance which they have 
taken out. Every little circle of women 
can help some soldier boys to hang on to 
their insurance, and can direct those who 
do not understand to men who do. So 
many boys are going to bitterly regret 
their carelessness in letting things drift! 





THE JUBILEE 
Watch eagerly and plan earnestly for the 
great Jubilee Meetings to be held in Novem- 
ber. Each district through its leaders is 
planning for them. 
ONE IN EVERY CHURCH 














Story-Telling Books 


Story-telling is one of the arts that there 
is no excuse for neglecting. Children 
have an inalienable right to hear stories, 
brave stories, funny stories, hero stories, 
fairy stories, true stories, and above all 
Bible stories. 

A church that does not provide a story 
hour ‘and a good story-teller is not living 
up to its obligation or its privileges. 
Nowadays even a tyro in story-telling 
can find plenty of help in the good stories 
to tell children that are continually being 


written. The following are all of them 
good, and none are expensive. Most of 
them cost $l. 
Primary Missionary Stories, Applegarth. 
Junior Missionary Stories, Applegarth. 
Children’s Missionary Story Sermons, Kerr, (Revell) 
Little Ten Minutes, Bayley, (Revell) 
Tell me a True Story, Stewart, (Revell) 
Kindergarten Bible Stories, Cragin, (Revell) 
Fifty Missionary Stories, Brain. 
Red, Yellow and Black, Fahs ; 
eae True Tales About a Chinese Boy and His Friends, 
ites. 

His Star in the West, Giles, (Prot. Epis.Miss. Soc.) 
In the House of the Tigers, Knox 
A King Among Men, Stewart, (Revell) 

Books marked Revell can be secured 
through any bookstore. The others are 
carried in stock by our own literature 


offices in Chicago and Boston. 


Medical Missions Special Number 


Last year the Missionary Review of the 
World got out a special number dealing 
with Temperance Reform. The demand 
for it was so great that over eight thousand 
copies of the June number were distributed. 
This has encouraged the Review to plan 
to devote the October issue to featuring 
Medical Missions, since this will be the 
topic studied during the coming’ year. 
The program is an attractive one. 

There is to be an article contrasting the 
equipment, the methods and the aims of 
medical missions fifty years ago and now. 
Caroline Atwater Mason will have an 
article dealing with the spiritual aim and 
emphasis of medical missions. Belle Brain 
and W. C. Taylor write about the great 
achievements of medical missions, “‘ Who’s 
Who and What’s What?” — tremendous 
facts and testimonies. Burton St. John 
will provide a wonderful showing of maps 
and statistics indicating the cost and the 
value of medical missions throughout 
the world. Dr. Cook of Persia will trace 
the relation between medical missions and 
World Evangelization, and Dr. Atwater 
will show the services which medical mis- 
sions have rendered to human betterment 
in times of plague and in the promotion of 
sanitation and health education. Dr. 
Green will describe the great work of the 
Rockefeller Foundation in providing the 
highest type of medical education in China. 
Another article will deal with remarkable 
native Christian doctors, such as Dr. Mary 
Stone and Dr. Li Bi Cu. Dr. Ross tells 
what medical missions are doing for the 
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insane, and Dr. Fulton and Dr. Hamilton 
narrate the wonderful achievements of 
medical missions in China. Dr. Wanless 
and Dr. Kugler do the same for India, and 
still other medical missionaries make the 
3urvey for Arabia, Africa and Japan. 

The richness of this Medical Missions 
Number makes it of great importance that 
all those who are planning to use the 
Mission Study Text-Books shall have the 
October number of “The Missionary 
Review of the World,” as an arsenal of 
fact and argument. ‘This number can 
be secured after Oct. Ist from the Publi- 
cation Department in Chicago, 1433 
Stevens Building, 16 N. Wabash Ave., or 
from the Literature Bureau, Room 706, 
Ford Building, Boston, for 30 cents, post- 
paid. 
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SUGGESTIVE WAYS OF WORKING 


BY MARTHA H. MACLEISH 
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The Open Doors 


With the ‘coming of September, the oppor- 
tunity for another year of service in Christ’s 
kingdom opens to us all. The conditions are 
inspiring. There is a new spirit of service in 
the Christian world, and a new sense of the need 
of Christ throughout the non-Christian world. 
We are coming to realize that the great under- 
lying spirit of love to Christ and desire to make 
him known is the same in all truly Christian 
hearts and is the thing that binds us together, 
and that the differences in intellectual inter- 
pretation and form of worship which have sep- 
arated us in the past are after all of only secon- 
dary importance. We see that we can go on, 
each Christian group holding to the beliefs and 
methods that are specially dear to it, and yet 
all together uniting our strength, intelligence 
and resources to bring quickly to a needy world 
the one hope of its salvation. 

The tremendous needs of our day can be met 
in no other way. And not only is the strength 
of united effort needed by the whole Christian 
world. It is also needed within our own de- 
nomination. Northern Baptists have a task 
before them so enormous that it can never be 
accomplished by separate forces, as in the past. 
We have united in our new General Board of 
Promotion because only through such union can 
the great work be done. We women have 
much to contribute to the new order, and much 
to gain. Let us give generously whatever we 


“have of good method and power to serve, and 


let us rejoice in the larger outlook that is coming 
to us and the fuller recognition of the value of 


our work. 
* * 


Have you had a Victory Tea-Party yet in 
your church? If not, it is not yet too late. 
Why not start your social life for the fall with 
one, welcoming home those who have been away 
for the summer? The money dropped in your 
tea-pot treasury may be sent through your 
church beneficence treasurer to the layman re- 
sponsible for the Victory Campaign in your 
state. If you should send it to your District 
Treasurer it must be kept as a separate item, 
distinctly marked for the Victory Campaign. 
Of course it does not count in any way on this 
year’s budget. 

* 

Have you been doing any White Cross work 
for the Baptist refugees of France? If not, 
here is still time. If you do not know who is 
the responsible head in your District, write 
your State Secretary. Sets of models for the 
garments needed are now being made up by a 
group of W. W. G. girls. If you cannot get 
patterns, directions and models elsewhere, write 
Miss Mare, 1433 Stevens Bldg., Chicago. 

The materials used and the styles of garments 
may seem strange and uninviting to you, but 
they are just what the French use and want. 
From them you will realize that we cannot send 
women’s garments partly worn, except warm 
coats and shawls. Men’s suits, however, and 
boy’s would be most acceptable. Very likely 
men and’ women can be found who do not give 
largely to ordinary church calls who would be 
glad to contribute material for the sewers, or 
money to buy it. This is a piece of true good 
Samaritan work. Let us do it whole-heartedly. 


& 
Miss Elizabeth Church 


Whereas, one of our best beloved and most valued 
members, Miss Elizabeth Church, passed from us on 
the third day of July, 1919, filling our hearts with a 
sense of keen 108s and leaving a memory of faithful 
leadership and constructive, vital interest in work and 
workers, and 

Whereas, not only her co-workers in the home land 
but our missionaries on foreign fields will miss her wise 
counsel and her loving, understanding sympathy; 
therefor be it 

Resolved, that the Board of Managers of the Woman’s 
American Baptist Foreign Mission Society hereby 
records its deep appreciation of her more than thirty 

ears of self-sacrificing work as a Board member, of 

er years of wise, untiring efforts as Chairman of the 
Candidates Committee of the Society of the West, of 
her devotion as Foreign Vice-President of the Central 
District, of her unfailing, loving care for our missionaries 
and for the helpful example to us all of her beautiful, 
spiritual life. Beit further 

Resolved, that these resolutions be spread on the 
minutes of the Society as an expression of our tribute 
to her beloved memory and that a copy be sent to her 
sister, 
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White Cross for Overseas 


Has the “ J’m-thru’-enza” epidemic yet 
struck your town? Don’t you know what 
I mean? You're not through knitting, 
simply because the Peace Treaty has been 
signed, are you? 

“* He was a little Belgian lad, 

Whom War had somehow failed to mar. 
Almost a baby face he had, 

Bewildered now and vaguely sad. 

‘ Where are you going in the mud 

And rain? And must you travel far?’ 


He said: ‘ I’ve started out to find, 
The country where the Mothers are.’” 


Dear girls, we must not sit with folded 
hands when there are thousands of father- 
less and motherless children in Belgium 
and France whom we can help. Knit 
stockings for 3, 6, and 10 year-olds with 
yarn the Red Cross provides. Then send 
to Miss Mare, 1433 Stevens Bldg., Chicago, 
for a set of little models of clothing for 
our own Baptist refugees in France, which 
are being prepared by Miss Florence 
Kennedy of Chicago. The French women 
and children dress very differently from 
ourselves, and it is just as easy to make 
garments after their patterns. Ask also 
for the new leaflet, which will be ready when 
you write. Then, remember always that 
the need of hospital supplies in the Orient 
each year is three times as great as all that 
we did through Red Cross for Europe, and 
little children are dying from infected sores 
and burns which your bandages, and 
gauzes, and eye-wipes might help to save. 
Let no W. W. G. Girl expose herself to the 
contagion of “ I’m-thru’-enza ” while “ the 
great world’s heart is aching” for that 
which is within our power to supply. “Is 
it nothing to you, all ye that pass by?” 


Our New Americans 


Isn’t it nice that the Government asks 
us to speak of all foreign-born in our 
country no longer as foreigners, but new 
Americans? I had hoped in this issue to 





present Miss Brimson’s plans for the 
W. W. G., but the Commission has not met 
since spring and the plans are not yet 
approved; but here a few simple little 
things every one of us can do in the mean- 
time to show a spirit of friendliness. Have 
you ever invited one of these boys or girls 
to spend a whole day with you in your 
home? One woman did, and taught the 
use of napkin, fork, spoon, brush, towel, 
comb, etc. One night she came home on a 
late train and found two Italian boys, 
ten and eleven years old, waiting to escort 
her safely home. 

If you were a Finn, or Swede, or Hun- 
garian, and spent every day of every week 
either with pots and kettles, or laundry 
tubs and irons, helping make a comfortable 
home for a family whose tongue was foreign 
to you, wouldn’t you be glad to be taught 
enough English to know the terms of the 
workaday world? Two college grad- 
uates worked in a home in New York City 
in order to perfect their English to enable 
them to go out and help their own people. 

If your Polish laundress invited you to 

go for a ride with her family in their auto, 
would you accept? A friend of mine did, 
and not only had a fine ride in just as good 
a Ford as her neighbors, but by this means 
won that whole family to her church, with 
all that implies. 
' Have you ever helped them in a fruit or 
grocery store, or at the Bargain Counter 
in a department store, telling them prices 
and assuring them that their change is 
right? They do not all understand our 
coinage and many of us know the sensation 
of trying to figure out centimes and lires 
in their countries, and it isn’t any joke. 

Teaching these New Americans Eng- 
lish isn’t enough, although it is an essential 
part of Americanization. Apropos of this 
read the new plan of the Government in 
the Outlook of July 23, page 459. 

If you want one of the most convincing 
talks on the subject try to get Miss Mar- 
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garet Slattery to speak on “ Myself — 
a Foreigner.” 

Has your Chapter given the new play 
gotten out by our Women’s Home Society 
entitled, “The Happiest Plan” ? If not, 


why not? 
* * 


Prayer! I heard of one Chapter this 
summer in which at the close of the meeting 
all rise and silently each girl prays first 
for the girl on her right and then for the 
one in her lett, and then all unite aloud in 
the Mizpah benediction. It is good to 
hear from many sources the large place 
that is given to prayer in many Chapters. 
“ Without Me ye can do nothing.” 

* * 

The Study Books and our Program for 
this year, “First Aid to the Injured,” 
lend themselves to fascinating meetings, 
with impersonations and little five-minute 
dialogues. Ifyou haven’t given it, send to 
the Presbyterian Board (Woman’s), 156 
Fifth Ave., New York, for a ‘‘ Missionary 
Clinic.” It is great, and next month I 
will have other suggestions. There is no 
excuse for dull meetings this year with such 
a program of study plus a program of 
service as is given above. Send me 
samples of your Posters and invitations 
that I may pass them on to others; also, 
reports of any special meetings. I love 
to know what you are doing. 


W. W. G. Dolls 


Two quaint and unique guests at the 
Denver Convention were the clown-twins 
from the Traver Chapter, Yakima, Wash. 
Even though they might be called “ rag 
dolls ” they had a very happy expression 
in their painted faces, and were most 
attractive in their gay colored suits. 
More than one “ little visitor” was heard 
to exclaim as they passed the W. W. G. 
booth, ‘Oh, mother! see those dolls. I 
want one, buy me one.” ‘These twins 
brought a most interesting report from 
their chapter. What good times the girls 
had making them — 156 in all. A large 
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number of orders came from merchants 
who found a ready sale for them at the 
holiday season. You can guess from this 
fact how really attractive they are. Sixty- 
five dollars have been added to the Guild 
treasury above and beyond personal 
offerings and pledges. Much good has 
been accomplished through this particular 
fund from their crystalized energy. What 
joy these dolls would bring to little chil- 
dren sick and in pain in many of our 
mission hospitals. Why’ not get the 
pattern and add a number to the Xmas 
box. Oh, of course you’re packing one! 
If you wish the pattern for these most at- 
tractive W. W. G. dolls, order of Mrs. 
C. E. Druse, Yakima, Wash. ‘This Chap- 
ter stands ready to make this a Guild 
enterprise. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


How we all just naturally dote on anni- 
versary days, and we are glad to hear that 
many Chapters are celebrating in due 
fashion the day of their birth. A most 
enthusiastic report comes from our chapter 
at Springfield, Ill. The church is small, 
yet the W. W. G. has an active membership 
of eighteen. To celebrate their second 
anniversary, a special luncheon was given, 
and each girl brought one guest. Reports, 
readings and an interesting program on 
“Women Workers of the Orient” was 
given. Guests and members alike re- 
ported a profitable evening, one of the 
best of the two years. May this third 
year be rich in service, crowded with 
blessings and crowned with the joy of 
the Master’s approval. 


What the Girls are Doing in Washington 


In Washington, D. C., there are two 
organizations for young women, one the 
World Wide Guild organization in the 
churches auxiliary to the Northern Baptist 
Convention, the other, the Young Women’s 
Association, organized in churches aux- 
iliary to the Southern Baptist Convention. 
These two societies have recently come 
together in a “Double Deck Dinner,” 
which proved so successful that the letters 
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describing it are full of hilarious joy, as is 
sufficiently indicated by the following 
quotation: 


We wanted to interest as many girls as pos- 
sible, and so planned the dinner for five hundred, 
and that necessitated serving it in two rooms, 
one above the other at Calvary Church, so I 
began calling it the “ double deck dinner,” and 
saying “the navy put them across,” and we 
are the navy that is putting across the biggest 
missionary program ever dreamed of in D. C. 
So we went ahead and the dinner occurred 
Wednesday evening, June 11th. The toast 
mistress on-each deck was called the pilot. 
The letters W. W. G. and Y. W. A. were strung 
across each room. Tiny canoes of salted 
peanuts and attractive pictures of ships mounted 
on pasteboard with crayon rainbows above 
them were on the tables, and gave the ship 
ideas and suggested the rainbow division. The 
waitresses, twenty to a floor, all wore white 
middies and the round white sailor hats. We 
have thirteen rainbow volunteers, real mis- 
sionary volunteers, five of them in my own 
Sunday-school class. 

We placed the volunteers at the head tables, 
half and half in each room, and dressed them in 
the white crepe paper nurses’ costume with 
rainbow sashes. Just before dessert they 
slipped out and returned carrying half-barrel 
hoops covered with crepe paper to look like 
rainbows, with letters spelling ‘“‘ Rainbow 
Division ” suspended from the hoops. They 
sang to the tune of the “Old Grey Bonnet,” 
“ Bring Out the Rainbow Banner,” “in a joy- 
ous manner,” ending with “the world we are 
going to win.” They sang.until lined up back 
of the head table, then yelled, “‘ Who are we— ? 
etc., answered by “Rainbow Division ” ; 


yelled for Baptist Institute at Philadelphia and © 


Louisville School, gave a series of sentences 
beginning with the letters on their hoops, then 
one of them gave a wonderful little poem written 
by one of the girls, as to the kind of ships we 
would sail on, and they marched out joyously 
singing about monthly pledges and all the other 
things we are trying to do in the District. 
A boy bugler stood on the stairs and blew his 
bugle to start each number of the simultaneous 
programs, so we kept the two decks even. The 
toast mistresses were wonderful. At the last 
minute Mrs. Levering could not come, but Miss 
Mallory took her place most successfully. 
Ishihara San was wonderful as usual, and many 
girls who had never dreamed of missions learned 
the fascination of it. 

The jolly sailor lassies of the Brown class gave 
us a Chambersburg skit that brought down the 
house, and interested the crowd in Chambersburg. 
Miss Burrall’s jolly sailor lassies had the tithing 
stunt. They made 120 tams out of pasteboard 
with “U.S.S. Tither ” on the band, and danced 
jn with their arms full of them, singing to the 
tune of “ Are You From Dixie,” ‘‘ Are you a 
‘Tither, A Happy Tither,” then asked all the 
tithers in the room to stand, and gave each 
tither a hat, and did the others want hats? — 
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they did. Then they yelled joyously, and 
suddenly Mabel Strider gave a three minutes’ 
serious talk. Three girls were trained to in- 
terrupt her, and gave the three stock objections 
to tithing: (1) “I give more than a tithe,” 
(2) “I can’t see my way clear,” and (3) “I 
can’t afford it.” Mabel answered each one, 
the first two amusingly, the last one with the 
simple statement that “our Loving Father 
didn’t ask whether He could afford it.” Then 
Esther Lohrer sang softly “I gave my life for 
thee.” Then Mabel said the real reason you 
aren’t a tither is because you haven’t thought 
about it, and asked them to sign the slips, and 
then they sang “ Are You a Tither?” and ran 
out to repeat it on the other deck. 

I cannot tell you how pretty, joyous and 
interesting it all was. We tried to save that 
dinner from being just one speech after another, 
and that helped. 

For our Literature, a girl came in dressed as 
a nurse, gave two good stories from the foreign 
study book, two from the home, announced the 
rainbow posters and gave prices ofeach. In the 
call of the world’s task Miss Brown brought 
home to the girls their need for personal service, 
and Miss Jessie Burrall followed with the plan 
of the rainbow division. We had a good many 
pastors and their wives and one woman from 
each church to represent the women’s board. 
We have two more volunteers, any number of * 
tithers and a large body of vitally interested 
girls. 

The program was artfully planned so that 
the same speakers could be heard on beth 
decks. Ishihara San, for example, spoke 
at 7.35 on the Boat Deck and at 8.10 on 
the Hurricane Deck. These accounts 
indicate the possibility of a new type of 
missionary meetings, one that is jolly, 
merry, pretty, fairly sizzling with interest, 
and yet with greater spiritual power than 
the old-fashioned preachy meetings, of a 
“deadly dullness.” One who has . not 
seen it can hardly believe that a group ef 
five hundred cheering, laughing, singing 
girls can in a moment be reduced to 
abolute stillness, as tliey listen to a straight 
presentation of the Gospel. The ten 
student volunteers in this particular meet- 
ing were divided equally between the 
hurricane deck and the boat deck, and their 
heroism was not a bit less evident to the 
girls because it was expressed in uncon- 
ventional form. 

If the women will take a leaf from the 
girls’ book, we can just as well have five 
hundred at a missionary meeting as twenty- 
five. 

(A second account of this dinner was received 


after the above, sent by Mrs. Montgomery, was in 
type.) 
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CHILDREN’S WORLD CRUSADE 


** An angel paused in his onward flight 
With a seed of love, of truth, and light, 
And cried: ‘ O where shall this seed be sown 
That it yield most fruit when fully grown?’ 
The Saviour heard, and He said, as He smiled, 
* Plant it for me in the heart of a child .”” 


FASHIONS 


Early Fall fashions show that Khaki 
color is to be in vogue in the Crusader 
Companies until February, when “ Mook 
Blue” will prevail for the Spring months. 
Therefore, let us use these colors as much 
as possible, and study ways of bringing 
them into the work of the Company, as 
in note-book covers, picture mounts and 
invitations. 

Start with enthusiasm along a line differ- 
ent from any you have ever traveled before, 
not because the old hasn’t been good, 
but to create an atmosphere of expectancy 
and wonder. That is virtually a necessity 
to a live meeting. Miss Margaret Apple- 
garth has written the Leaders Manual for 
** Called to the Colors,” and in her char- 
acteristic clever style, she has suggested 
many happy ways of presenting the book. 
Every Leader should not only have one, 
but have it well marked up, and study it 
with the book. Order today from the 
Literature Department, 2969 Vernon Ave., 
Chicago. i 

ART 


We are happy to give a sample of the 
Posters referred to in July Missions. 
This is for the first chapter of “ Mook ” 
and may be easily copied and enlarged by 
the use of a pantograph. In the space 
between the Christmas Tree and Mook is 
the verse, 

“ Let me tell you of a book, 
And a little boy called ‘ Mook’ 
Who lives in China way across the sea. 
And it’s really quite true 
He was most as big as you 
Before he saw his first Christmas tree.” 


FINANCE 


In her helpful book entitled, “The 
Missionary Education of Juniors,” Miss 
Gertrude Hutton says, “ No single phase 
of religious education presents a finer means 
of training and developing Christian char- 
acter than that of giving, and none has 
received less intelligent consideration, espe- 


cially where junior boys and girls are con- 
cerned. This may come from the fact that 
boys and girls of that age are economically 
of small value, and in most cases cannot 
be expected to give much in the way of 
time, service, or money. Yet, since this 
is the formative period, there is great 
danger that the habits of sharing, help- 
fulness, and cooperation, if not now fixed, 
will be greatly delayed or perhaps never 
formed at all. 

‘Many a leader who attempts to train 
children in giving falls into the error of 
thinking quite as much of furthering the 
missionary enterprise as of developing the 
Christian character of his boys and girls.” 

So we choose definite places and people 
to whom our gifts are sent as a means of 
education. In order to visualize the 
Indiana Harbor Christian Center and 
Suifu Hospital, reproduce these buildings 
as nearly as possible in cardboard and have 
them at each meeting. When the gifts 
are received, divide them and place the 
proportion for each in its building. Then 
the impression made will not be simply 
that of “taking a collection,” but of a 
service of love and helpfulness. 
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KEEP FILE OF MISSIONS 


The new programs for women’s 
mission circles are up to date. Be- 
cause they are up to date only the 
most recent publications offer material 
for their presentation. This material 
in many cases can only be found in 
magazines. The magazine most often 
referred to is Missions. Therefore 
if you are planning to use these most 
interesting and original programs in 
your circle this autumn, you are ad- 
vised to keep on file 1919 Missions. 
Also the programs are ready and free, 
why not send for them? 

Mrs. Frederic S. Osgood, 


Chairman of Committee on Publications 


PROGRAMS 
ON THE STUDY BOOK 


Five programs on the new study book 
for 1919-1920, Christian Americanization, 
A Task for the Churches, have been pre- 
pared by Mrs. William H. Jones of Chicago. 
They not only give a comprehensive out- 
line of the main points of the different 
chapters discussed by the author, Dr. 
Charles A. Brooks, but suggest supple- 
mentary topics and materials. Thus the 
study book published for the Home Mis- 
sions Council, the Missionary Education 
Movement and the Council of Women for 
interdenominational use is directly linked 
up with our own Baptist home mission 
activities. 


ON SPECIAL SUBJECTS 


These programs may be used separately 
or in a series. Suggestive material for the 
program, poster and social hour are in- 
cluded: 

Indian Trails, a presentation of the work 
on the Indian fields under the topics, — 
Trails and Travelers. 

Christian Americanization, arranged as a 
Poster Exhibit. Six suggestions for posters 
are given under the headings: The Immi- 
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grant, Why he comes, What he finds, What 
they find, What we can give them, and 
An Immigrant no longer. 

Christian Centers. A THANK-OFFERING 
PROGRAM. A Poster Exercise, Counting our 
Blessings and a Thank Offering Ceremony 
are included. 

A Daughter's Day Program or a Visit to 
the House where Dreams come True. 
The scope of the work -at the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Training School is presented. 

Negroes, a program showing the extensive 
work done among this race. The above 
programs may be secured free by writing 
to the Woman’s American Baptist Home 
Mission Society, 2969 Vernon Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


CHRISTIAN AMERICANIZATION 
POSTER 


A Christian Americanization poster is 
now ready. This poster will be sent free 
to the pastors of the Baptist churches and 
with the Baptist Sunday-school campaign 
charts. Any individual or organization 
desiring additional posters may secure 
them by writing to either of the Baptist 
Home Mission societies. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL CAMPAIGN 


CHRISTIAN AMERICANIZATION 
A TASK FOR THE CHURCHES 


Is the home mission study book for 1919-1920 
Supplemented by 


SUNDAY SCHOOL MATERIAL 


Any Sunday school may secure free for the 
home mission period a series of five-minute 
studies for the different departments. These 
studies have been prepared by the two Home 
Mission societies for use in October, November 
and December. 

The following material will be sent free upon 
request: 

Senior Studies ' 
Friends and Neighbors (Intermediate Studies) 
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In the Attic of the Magician 
The Gifts ' (Primary Stories) 
Corrected Vision (Simple Christmas Play) 
Charts (Series of four: 1, 2, Christian Centers; 
3, Teach English; 4, Baptist Schools and Col- 
leges.) . ; 
Special Collection Envelopes (if desired) 

For information, supplies, etc., write to the 
District Secretary of ; 
THE AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETY, 


(Junior Stories) 


MISSIONS 


or to Headquarters, 23 East 26th Street, New 
York City, or to the 


WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION 
SOCIETY, 


2969 Vernon Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, or to 
REV. W. A. HILL, 


Secretary of Missionary Education, 706 Ford 
Building, Boston, Mass. 


WHEN THE AIR-CASTLE COMES TO RANKIN 
BY LUELLA ADAMS 


Missionary among the Italians of Rankin, Pennsylvania 


WAS on the “Oregon Limited” 

traveling toward Seattle, Washington. 
A small boy, who had grown weary of his 
long journey, came over to my seat with his 
building blocks. . 

“Can you build a castle?” he asked 
earnestly. 

I turned to look out the window. But it 
was not the scenery of Oregon’s tall pines 
I was meditating upon when I answered, 
“T can build air-castles.” I was again 
thinking of Rankin, of some of the 
cherished hopes that are becoming reali- 
ties. After all I do not think“ air-castles ”’ 
are impracticable. 

For nearly three years I have worked 
among these new Americans. I can not 
tell how much they have done for me. 
Many of them I know at their best; others 
at their worst. Yet “right or wrong,” 
they are the new Americans. 

It was of them I was thinking. Al- 
though I have told it many times I do 
not grow weary: The city of Rankin in 
the heart of the steel mills, the city where 
* three-fourths of the 10,000 people are esti- 
mated to be of foreign birth or parentage, 
where about 3,000 children are in the pub- 
lic school and 1,000 babies are in the 
homes. To meet the needs of this great 
growing industrial community, what is 
there? 

No high school, no public library, no 
playground, no day nursery, no hospital, 
no dispensary, and no other denomination 
than the Baptist on the field. With such 
a challenge as this, are we faithful to our 
trust and to the need in being content with 
our present program? 

‘These are the staggering thoughts that 
have been confronting me for many months. 


But one day I built « castle. Perhaps 
it was an air-castle. I pictured a real 
building on our large double lot in Rankin 
where the little chapel now stands. It was 
a CHRISTIAN CENTER, and going out from 
that center was a sweet influence that 
permeated into hundreds of homes in a 
thorough, practical, scientific and Christ- 
like way. 

The trouble with most air-castles is that 
sufficient weight is not put on to bring 
them down to earth and they are still 
floating somewhere. But now there are 
many who have “seen with their eyes ” 
the needs and opportunities of a city, and 
they are working and praying for a center. 
First, Mrs. John Nuveen visited Rankin. 
She viewed the great mills, the crowded 
city, and was greeted by the hundreds of 
children as they “ poured ” out of school. 
‘We do need a Christian center,” was 
her expressed conviction. And later Dr. 
Charles Brooks, after he had visited the 
city, said in reference to the advisability 
of a center, “ I don’t know when anything 
has gripped me as that has.” 

It is coming, I feel sure. Meanwhile, I 
shall take sick children ten miles to a 
dispensary. I shall conduct the clubs as 
best I can in the chapel. The Rankin 
children will have free access to our small 
library of donated books. When the 
Sunday school is packed and some are 
standing I shall try to refrain from the 
desire to burst the walls asunder until there 
is sufficient room. I shall do my best with 
what we have, but I shall not cease to pray 
that our vision may be realized until the 
day when the air-castle comes to Rankin 
in the form of a CurisTIAN CENTER. 


On the Way. 
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Simultaneous Meetings 
BY MRS. L. K. BARNES 


Simultaneous meetings were held November 
7, 1918, in the New York District. Prepara- 
tions for this day were begun in June, when 
copies of the plan were distributed. The aim 
was to hold a meeting for prayer in every church 
having a woman’s missionary society, and to 
cong in every church where no society ex- 
isted. 


Two women from an organized church were 
asked to visit the nearest unorganized church to 
talk with the pastor and some of the leading 
women and arrange for a meeting to be held on 
November 7. In July, August and September 
thousands of bulletins were sent out, advertising 
the meeting. 

Fifty attractive posters done in water colors 
were prepared and sent to every associational 
and basket meeting. A large poster display was 
arranged for the New York State Convention, 
and Doctor Granger, President of the Conven- 
tion, who was very much interested in the plan 
promised to “ boom ” it at that time. 

The influenza prevented the convention’s 
being held, and also interfered greatly with the 
meetings. On October 26, a letter was sent to 
every one of the pastors asking them to use their 
influence to have this meeting held in their 
churches, and containing a printed pulpit notice 
which they were asked to read the last two Sav- 
baths before the meeting. 

Various informing newspaper articles ap- 
peared from time to time in the secular and 
religious papers. An attractive program was 
prepared, which contained a greeting from Doc- 
tor Granger, from Mrs. Orrin R. Judd, president 
of the home mission district, and from Mrs. 
William Gurley, president of the foreign mission 
district, also a few stirring facts on the needs of 
home and foreign missions and the words of 
several appropriate hymns. 

A copy of this program, a union constitution, 
a Questionnaire from the Woman’s Home Mis- 
sion Society, and the Yearly Bulletin of the 
Woman’s Foreign Mission Society, two short 
fascinating missionary stories, a copy of the 
Recruiting and the Extension plans, and a card 
for full report to be returned by November 10, 
were sent to every church about ten days in 
advance. 

November 7 arrived with Baptist forces 
thoroughly awake to the fact that this was their 
day. The meetings were just starting when the 
bells commenced ringing, the whistles blowing, 
and the whole state was on fire. Word had 
come that the armistice had been signed, and 
it was a difficult thing to hold women, even in a 
missionary meeting, under those circumstances. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties, we con- 
sidered all the work put into this meeting worth 
while. First: because of the large number of 
new workers discovered. (A complete record 
of every visitor and woman who helped in any 
way to carry out this plan of the churches was 
kept for future use.) Second: because meetings 
were held in about one-half of the churches of 
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the state, and a large number of societies organ- 
ized. Some which were not started that day 
were organized later as a result of these meetings. 

The committee through whom this plan was 
worked out consisted of the secretary of the 
New York District of the Woman’s Home Mis- 
sion Society, whose idea this was and who worked 
up all the details of the plan, the home admin- 
istrative vice-president of the Woman’s Foreign 
Mission Society, Mrs. R. B. Montgomery, the 
vice-presidents of the New York District Home 
Mission Society, Mrs. H. W. Chollar and Mrs. 
John H. Coxhead, together with the Cooperating 
Council, state and associational directors and 
secretaries and the women of the local churches. 

A great deal of praise is due the visitors, who 
went to the unorganized churches, and to the 
pastors, for their hearty cooperation. The 
visitors were asked to keep in touch with the 
new societies during the year. We believe no 
church is complete without a woman’s mis- 
sionary society and a prayer league. 

The prayers of faithful women have saved 
many a church from actually going out of ex- 
istence. It is the aim of the New York District 
to have a woman’s missionary society in every 
church. Toward this end we are working and 


praying. 
oe 


Prayer Calendar for October 


“At that day ye shall ask in my name: and 
I... will pray the Father for you.” 


Oct. 1. — Miss Ida Knudsen, missionary among the 
Scadinavians, 861 Fourth Avenue, Brooklyn. 

Oct. 6.— Miss Anna Kvamme, missionary among 
the mining population, Carneyville, Wyoming. Miss 
Laura Thompson, Ponce, Porto Rico. 

ct. 9.— Mrs. Carrie Belle McQueen, missionary 
among the Negroes, 718 Smith Street, Birmingham, Ala. 

Oct. 12. — Miss Nina Burch, missionary among the 
Italians and Jews, 408 East Eighth Street, Portland, 


re. 

Oct. 15. — Miss Edith Tidmus, missionary among the 

Italians, Waterberry, Conn. 

ict. -— Miss Margaret Taylor, kindergartner 
among the Italians, 1473 Pacific Street, Brooklyn. 
Miss Margaret Lundstrom, missionary among the 
Scandinavians, 434 Broadway,No. Seattle, Washington. 

Oct. 19.— Miss Laura K. Dresser, missionary, 3 
Bertoli Street, Ponce, Porto Rico. 

Oct. 20.— Miss S. Mildred Garstang, city mis- 
sionary, 121 S. Hancock St., Los Angeles. 

Oct. 21.— Miss Adelaide McKay, Baptist Mis- 
sionary Training School, 2969 Vernon Avenue, Chicago. 

Oct. 23. — Mrs. Nellie L. Bishop, missionary among 
the Negroes, 1] East Street, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

ct. 23.— Miss Grace Bowes, missionary teacher 
among the Negroes, Hartshorn Memorial College, 
Richmond, Va. Miss Frieda Dressel, general mis- 
sionary, 186 W. Ist South St., Provo, Utah. 

Oct. 25.— Miss Ida Schofield, retired, Route A; 
Box 8, Burbank, California. Miss Carrie E. Waugh, 
retired, R.F.D. 2, Oswego, N. Y. 

Oct. 26.— Miss Maggie Howell, missionary, El 
Cristo, Oriente, Cuba. 

Oct. 27.—Miss Sarah A. Blocker, missionary 
teacher among the Negroes, Florida Baptist Academy, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Oct. 28. — Miss Gertrude R. Anderson, missionary 
teacher among the Negroes, Spelman Seminary, 
Atlanta. Miss Hazel IIsley, city missionary, 1 
Sullivan Street, New York City. 

Oct. 29.— Miss Hildegarde Fornof, kindergartner, 
10104 Cedar Avenue, Cleveland. Miss Carrie A. Hunt, 
missionary teacher among the Negroes, Mather School 
Beaufort, S. C. 
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Indian Pastors and Community Welfare 


Smallpox was raging in the village as 
it frequently does where people worship 
‘Polerama, the smallpox goddess, and do 
not vaccinate theirchildren or take any 
other precautions. Going to a village 
where lived some Christians. just out of 
heathenism, the pastor noticed that the 
children had not been vaccinated. He sat 
down and wrote the names of no less than 
75 children, all under the age of twelve. 
He sent the list with a statement of the 
facts to the county-seat doctor who in turn 
sent it to the magistrate. He investigated 
the matter and then fined the Government 
vaccinator whose business it was to look 
after the children. Naturally the doctor 
and the vaccinator did not like this very 
well and made considerable complaint as 
to the fine. 

The magistrate, to mollify the punish- 
ment, promised them that he would also 
fine the pastor if he could not produce all 
the children. Needless to say the pastor 
was not fined and the children were all 
immediately vaccinated. A little later 
when the missionary visited that section, he 
saw the people carrying dead bodies out to 
the burning grounds from many villages, 
but in this village there were no deaths 
at all, neither was there any smallpox. 
Undoubtedly the action of the pastor saved 
the lives of a number of the children and 
still more from the awful disfigurement 
which was visible in the neighboring vil- 
lages. — F. Kurtz. 


With the Garos in France 


The great event of the year for the 
Garos has been the return from France 
of the Garo Labor Corps. They made 
good in every way, even to beating the 
records of the best British pioneer regi- 
ments during the Cambrai rush by doing, 
in four days, the amount of trenching and 
barbed wire stringing that would have 
been within the record time, even if they 





had taken seven days. What is more to 
their credit they finished this particular 
job under fire. They were the only labor 
corps to volunteer to stay on in France 
beyond the year for which they originally 
enlisted. But, what is greater still, these 
lads seem to have “kept. the faith.” 
When grog was served out to them during 
the biting cold days at Peronne, where 
they were not only doing their full day’s 
work, but night work, as well, most of the 
Christian boys refused it. An interesting 
by-product of their experiences in France 
is that some of the heathen boys who went 
with the corps, have come back total ab- 
stainers — but not necessarily Christians. 
When their relatives made a great feast, 
including huge pots of rice beer, to cele- 
brate their safe return, some of these one- 
time heathen boys took the wind out of the 
sails of their relatives when they refused 
to drink! — F. W. Harding, Tura, Assam. 


A Medical School at Banza Manteke 

The start of a medical school has been 
made and we have at present six young 
fellows who are earnest and bright. ‘Two 
of them were with me when I was here 
before and are so capable that I am going to 


send them out itinerating with the white = 


missionaries. ‘Thus they will care for the 
medical end of the district work. Eventu- 
ally these boys are to take their places in 
sub-dispensaries in strategic points of the 
field. When we get our hospital built 
we can teach more boys in a more syste- 
matic manner. We are waiting for a car- 
penter to put up the buildings.— J. D. 
King, Banza Manteke, Africa. 


Iloilo Organizes Deputation Teams 

At one association meeting it was pro- 
posed and carried unanimously that during 
this month when work is slack evangelistic 
teams be organized to spend a week or more 
with such churches as would invite them. 
The churches were to provide food and the 
association to pay all other expenses. 
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When it was suggested that volunteers 
be called enough responded to form three 
teams. Two of these teams began work 
immediately and much has been done to 
bring two churches up to a working point. 
In one of the churches one of our best 
young men from the school will work the 
coming year. All but two who volun- 
teered are from our schools.— 4. E. 
Bigelow, Iloilo, P. I. 


An Unusual People 

Like the Karens of Lower Burma, the 
Lahus have traditions closely akin to the 
narratives in the Book of Genesis. They 
will tell you stories about the Creation, 
the Fall, the Flood, the Tower of Babel, 
and the Dead Sea. Some of them say 
that God is one and over all, but in reality 
He enters little into their thinking. De- 
mons are the object of their fear and rever- 
ence. To these evil spirits they make 


propitiatory offerings. Their traditions - 


have also told them to look for the foreigner 
who should bring them the “ glad message ” 
and so when the news spread around the 
Border that white foreigners had come, 
preaching a new religion, multitudes were 
deeply stirred.. At last the “ message” 
had come! More than one village rose 
up, as it were in a body, and came to Keng- 
tung City, where they camped on the mis- 
sion compound, and listened eagerly while 
Mr. Young, our pioneer missionary to this 
field, told the old, old story. Villages not 
so near at hand sent delegations, including 
the head-man and the elders. These 
delegates hastened back with the story of 
salvation, so that even before the mission- 
ary and his workers could visit them, hearts 
had been prepared for the message. — 
A.C. Hanna, Kengtung, Burma. 


Medical Missions in Assam 

The outstanding experience with medi- 
cines has been in connection with the 
influenza. We do not know how many 
patients were treated, but we feel certain 
that we have been the means of saving 
many lives. The number of deaths from 
this epidemic among the Christians, as 
accurately as we can estimate, has been 
only one-tenth of what it was among the 
non-Christians in proportion to the popula- 
tion. This disproportion can be due to 
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only three things, the relatively greater 
cleanliness of the Christians, the efficacy 
of praying to a living God instead of 
sacrificing to demons, and the much more 
extensive use of medicine by the Chris- 
tians. Had the mission doctor been here 
and been ready to grapple with the epi- 
demic when it broke out among the Nagas, 
he could have saved many hundreds of 
lives. Unfortunately the experience came 
when the doctor and his family were on 
furlough.—R. B. Longwell, Impur, Assam. 


A Letter from the Red Cross to the Foreign 
Mission Society 
July 21, 1919. 
Secretary, American Baptist Foreign 

Mission Society, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Dear Sir: 

Lieutenant Colonel R. B. Teusler, Red 
Cross Commissioner to Siberia, makes the 
following report to the American Red Cross 
Headquarters at Washington: 


“Tn response to the appeals sent out from . 
Vladivostok last July and August by the local 
representative of the American Red Cross, about 
fifteen doctors and twenty-five nurses from the 
mission hospitals in China and Japan responded 
promptly and were mobilized in Vladivostok 
and Harbin for service with the Siberian Com- 
mission. 

*< All of these mission doctors and nurses were 
loaned by the special mission boards at con- 
siderable loss to their own work, and several 
had their salaries continued by their boards. for 
a period of three— and some for six— months 
as a gift to the American Red Cross. 

“The doctors and nurses served not only in 
Vladivostok and vicinity, but later were sent 
into the interior of Siberia, and our hospitals 
at Buchedo, Omsk and Tumen were almost 
entirely staffed by them (so far as American 
personnel is concerned) until the early part of 
this year. 

“They gave excellent service, and their 
prompt and willing response to the call of the 
American Red Cross last summer enabled us 
to give immediate assistance in Siberia which 
without their help would have been impossible.” 


Of these workers, whose skilled and 
humane service meant so much at a critical 
period, about four were furnished by the 
Board of the American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society. For this timely co- 
operation the American Red Cross desires 
to express to the Board its deep apprecia- 
tion and hearty thanks. 

For the American Red Cross, 

Stockton Axson, National Secretary. 
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A Good Investment at Ujura 

Ujura is one of the problems of the 
Mission. It is an out-station with a 
considerable number of Christians, 
chronically poor, some very lazy.~ Natober 
Babu, one of our senior Balasore preachers, 
who has been acquainted with it practi- 
cally since the commencement of the work 
20 years ago, told me definite progress had 
been made. Since the people belonged to 
the beggar and robber class, it was natural 
for them to beg and “ crawl” but a new 
consciousness is dawning in them and they 
are beginning to stand upright. Those 
who have been energetic enough to move 
to fresh fields have developed wonderfully 
and become self-supporting respectable 
members of the Christian community. 
Even those who remain show distinct im- 
provement. This is a hard year, however, 
for the crops failed, the price of everything 
is abnormally high and the children have 
to live as best they can, some getting for 
a meal only a little boiled pumpkin. A 
short time ago I sent money by a special 
messenger to relieve the want. When I 
visited the station later, I was interested 
to see how that money was being used. 
At sunset the bell was rung. Shortly 
afterwards a ring of kiddies from perhaps 
3 years to 13 or 15, forty of them, were 
waiting a blessing to be asked on their 
poor meal. It was only boiled rice, thin 
boiled rice, not even salt, for by some 
error this had not been provided, but 
evening after evening they assembled to 
partake of it. It meant this or nothing. — 
P. J. Clark, Santipore, Bengal-Orissa. 


In a Sudra Village 

We had finished our night’s preaching 
in the Sudra palem of a neighboring vil- 
lage. The Sudras, men, women, and 
children, who were seated on the ground 
in a semi-circle about us had listened with 
marked attention to our message. As we 
rose to leave, the gram-munsiff (head-man 
of the village) surprised us with the sug- 
gestion that we take leave after a few words 
of prayer. How gladly and thankfully 
we availed ourselves of the opportunity. 
All listened with quiet reverence and some 
with bowed heads as we prayed for God’s 
richest blessing on them in the name of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. This munsiff has 
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attended our Podili church services more 
than once and listens with undisguised 


interest. We believe that he is one of a 
large number of the Sudras who are not 
far from the Kingdom of God.— T. V/V. 
Witter, Podili, South India. 


The Challenge from Japan 


Even when men are led to confess Christ, 
they are so surrounded by the ocean of 
sin and vice that our attempts are like 
sweeping back the sea with a little broom. 
It a young man has high ideals of life, 
what becomes of them? He goes into 
business, and for a few years his employ- 
ers encourage him to keep clean, as he is 
worth more that way. Then he gets high 
enough to have dealings with other firms 
or possible buyers. That is the end of his 
moral character or his job,—he can’t 
keep both. Unpleasant? Yes. But there’s 
only one way to deal with unpleasant 
facts, that is to fight them and stop them 
at their causes. We feel here just as a 
sea-weed gatherer would feel if he were 
trying to cross the Pacific in his little boat. 
And we stand fully as much chance of 
winning Japan as he stands of getting all 
the sea-weed in the ocean—his boat 
wouldn’t hold it if he got it, any more than 
we could train these people for Christians 
life if we did win them. The time is here 
for great mass movements in Japan. 


Chinese Leaders 


At the Annual American Baptist Mis- 
sion Conference held in West China re- 


_ newed emphasis was laid on the training of 


Chinese leaders to whom the work of the 
churches and schools can be entrusted. 
This will give the missionaries more free- 
dom for the study of mission administra- 
tion, opening up new lines of service, and 
travel about the field. Plans were also 
made by which the individual native 
churches may be enabled to conduct their 
own business without constant assistance 
from the missionaries. 


In the Track of the Storm. Complimen- 
tary copies of Dr. Franklin’s new book giv- 
ing observations and impressions of his 
recent visit to Europe will be furnished 
pastors on application to Assistant Secre- 
tary William B. Lipphard, Box 41, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
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Africa 

Dr. J. C. King of Banza Manteke re- 
ports considerable progress in the medical 
education of the natives. “A few years 
ago,” he writes, “they could not under- 
stand me when I tried to get them to put 
the different contagious diseases in isola- 
tion. They thought such an act cruel 
and they paid the price. Now teaching 
and consequent observation has so im- 
pressed them that they at once isolate 
certain diseases and so save epidemics. 
They are also bringing the cases to us 
before they have gone so far that they are 
hopeless. ‘These are encouraging signs.” 


. India 

The work on the Impur field is very 
encouraging. Churches which had almost 
died out in two large villages have been 
revived and their prospects are hopeful. 
Two new villages have been opened up, 
teachers have been supplied in two others, 
for a long time without efficient leaders. 
Considerable advance has been made along 
literary lines, including the translation and 
revision of portions of Scripture, schools 
and the preparation of Sunday School 
lessons. In the village schools a novel 
system of paying the teachers according 
to the results obtained has been adopted. 
In North Lakhimpur sixty-five members 
have been added to the churches by bap- 
tism and two churches have built new 
houses of worship. 


Philippines 

In the first year class of our High School 
at Iloilo only nine of the forty members 
fell below 75 in their examinations. It 
is hoped third and fourth-year classes 
may be added soon. This will call for 
some special equipment in biology and 
physics. The number of baptisms in 
Iloilo is not so large as in previous years 
due, partly, to a lack of pastors. Of the 
eighty-six baptisms reported by nine of 
the thirty-five churches, Jaro and Jaro 
Industrial School had sixty-one. It has 
been discovered that the whole associa- 
tion owns 689 song books, 701 New Testa- 
ments and 587 Old Testaments. These 
thirty-five churches have twenty-two 
chapels valued at $1,365, while sixteen 
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churches have on hand for chapel purposes 
$1,224. All of this money represents the 
gifts of the people alone. 


Japan 

A three-day evangelistic campaign at 
Shiba brought out 74 enquirers. As a 
result twelve women and thirty-five men 
have expressed a desire to become Chris- 
tians. Encouraged by the success of the 
Shiba campaign, Tsukiji church started 
one of its own, and the pastor reports the 
heartiest response on record. Two new 
kindergartens have been opened in Tsuki- 
jima and Fukagawa, Tokyo’s slums. 
Through these children the Gospel is 
reaching over a hundred homes. A most 
interesting experiment is being conducted 
in connection with these kindergartens. 
Game rooms have been opened from 3.00 
to 5.00 P.M. daily and children come from 
far and near for the good times. The 
Suruga Dai Girls’ School has had the largest 
entering class in its history this year. 
Rooms, desks, and seats are inadequate. 
Practically all the girls are self-supporting, 
a great step in advance of former years. 

On May 3 ten new members were added 
to the church at Matsumoto, Japan, by 
baptism, making 26 since the first of the 
year. Three Sunday schools are carried 
on by the church, with from 50 to 60 pupils 
and two branch schools of 30 to 40, and 50 
to 60 pupils. Five of the 26 recently 
baptized were brought in by the evening 
evangelistic meetings which are held weekly 
by the church members. At present 
there are 15 earnest enquirers at these 
meetings. 


Foreign Missionary Record 
BORN 

To Rev. and Mrs. Thorlief Wathne of Kurnool, 
South India, a daughter, Ellen Laura, April 13, 1919. 

To Rev. and Mrs. C. H. Tilden of Jorhat, Assam, a 
son, Hector Witter, April 22, 1919. 

o Rev. and Mrs. W. R. Taylor of Chengtu, West 

China, a daughter, Helen Elizabeth, May 20, 1919. 

To Dr. and Mrs. R. C. Thomas of Iloilo, P. I., a 
daughter, Marguerite Mather, May 22, 1919. 


DIED 


Herbert Magnus, son of Rev. and Mrs. Thorlief 
Wathne of Kurnool, South India, April 24, 1919. 


MARRIED 
Rev. Albert V. Marsh of the Congo Mission and 
Miss Nellie Stevens, June 25, 1919, at St. Louis, Mo. 
Mr. Daniel Dye and Miss Jane Balderston of 
Chengtu, West China, June 19, 1919. 


SAILED 

From New York, July 16th, on the City of Benares, 
at W. S. Davis, wife, and son Webster, for South 
ndia. 

From Vancouver, July 20, on the Empress of Asia, 
Miss Jennie L. Reilly, for South India. 

From San Francisco, July 24, on the Santa Cruz, 
Rev. L. C. Smith and wife, for South India and Rev. 
H. R. Stuart, wife and baby for the Philippines. 








Trenton Avenue Mission, Buffalo 


At the outbreak of the war we lost some 
of our very best volunteer workers, who 
left us to join the various branches of the 
war work. Last year Pastor P. E. Salt- 
arelli, after having served for about three 
years with real consecration and zeal, 
resigned to take charge of the First Italian 
Baptist Church at Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
In May, Rev. George Chiera, a graduate 
of Crozer, came from Camden, N. J., and 
took up the work as pastor. With his 
coming we were able to open a Daily 
Vacation Bible School, which was in 
session for five weeks with an average 
attendance of 76. 

With the resignation of Miss N. Mabel 
Hall last September, on account of ill- 
health, we suffered the greatest of our 
losses. She came here about ten years 
ago from the Baptist Missionary Training 
School of Chicago. Under her efficient 
leadership the work in our Mission greatly 
prospered. The secret of her success is 
explained by her fine preparation and her 
genuinely Christian character and con- 
secration. A splendid tribute to her was 
given in the farewell speech delivered by 
one of our members. “ Miss Hall,” he 
said, “ was to us more than a missionary; 
she was a sister and a mother as well. Like 
a mother she was always ready to sacrifice 
anything for our welfare. If we had reason 
to rejoice she would share our joy with us; 
if instead we had sorrow she would share 
that with us, too; if we had sickness we 
had no reason to be troubled, — we knew 
she would be there to be our nurse, our 
comforter, and helper. Yes, she has been 
to us a sister and we have learned to love 
her as such, and through her life of sacri- 
fice and love, we have learned to know her 
Master and her Saviour.” ‘The pastor 
relates this experience: “The other day, 
in calling on one of our families, the lady 
of the house said to me, ‘ Mr. Chiera, you 
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cannot imagine what Miss Hall meant to 
me. When she used to come and speak 
to me I would be happy all the rest of the 
week. When I saw her pass by on the 
street I felt happy and so sure of myself, 


because I knew she was near me and she - 


loved me. When she failed to come and 
see me I felt as if all the world had for- 
gotten me.’” The Sunday school children 
miss not only her good Bible stories, but 
her friendly smile as she passed back and 
forth through Trenton Avenue. Their 
cry is: ‘‘ Where is Miss Hall? Why does 
not Miss Hall come back?” We know 
that wherever she may go, she will be a 
blessing to the community. We wish 
her godspeed in her work and will always 
remember her in our prayers. 

Pastor Chiera is planning much work 
among the young people who are ready to 
respond to the call for Americanization 
and are the hope of the church of tomorrow. 

In our Sunday school we have an average 
attendance of 85 and a teaching staff of 
13. Sunday morning we have no service, 
as the pastor at that time speaks in the 
different American churches of our de- 
nomination in the interest of our work. 
In the evening service there is an average 
attendance of 35, while lately we have 
been having as many as 40 and 50. We 
have a communion service every Friday 
evening. ‘This is conducted all in English 
and its main purpose is Americanization. 
On Thursday evening at our prayer service 
we have an average attendance of 20. 

Pastor Chiera, though of Italian birth, 
came to America when a mere boy and 
has received all his education in this 
country. He is therefore thoroughly Am- 
erican in both his way of thinking and 
manner of living and has this country 
really at heart. His only ambition is to 
do something for this country that has 
done so much for him. This he thinks 
he will be able to accomplish first by 
bringing the peoples among whom he works 
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to a saving knowledge of Jesus Christ; 
second, by teaching his fellow countrymen 
to love and work for the welfare of this 
country that gives them hospitality. 
The Lord has greatly blessed us in the 
past, and notwithstanding the many dif- 
ficulties under which we have been com- 
pelled to carry on the work, the results 
have been encouraging. 


- 6p, R. and P. R.” 


These letters stand for Porto Rico, an 
island of 3,606 square miles with a popu- 
lation of 325.5 per square mile. The bulk 
of the population is rural, and its only 
resources are agriculture. 

P. R. once represented. Prostrating 
Romanism. Previous to 1898 the Roman 
Catholic Church had controlled the island 
for 400 years. Yet when the territory 
was acquired by the United States only 
one public school building existed; high 
fees of the priests resulted in great dis- 
regard of the marriage ceremony; and 
abject poverty was general. 

P. R. now means Protestant Responsi- 
bility. The United States has established 
adequate public schools, conferred Ameri- 
can citizenship upon the Islanders, ac- 
cepted them as soldiers, and developed 
trade. Protestantism has tried to sup- 
plement the Government. It has enabled 
the Islanders to banish booze. About 
50,000 of the population are now Protestant 
adherents; the rest are nominally Roman 
Catholic, but in reality great-numbers of 
them are Spiritists or indifferent to all 
religions. 

The Baptist Churches of Porto Rico 
have 2,365 members; there are 48 organ- 
ized churches, 38 chapels and 62 Sunday 
schools; 5 missionaries under the General 
Board and 7 under the Woman’s Board; 
24 pastors and workers; a ministerial 
Training School; a hostel and a day nursery. 


Syrians in the United States 


The past forty years has seen the immi- 
gration of many Syrians to this country. 
They are now estimated to number 400,000. 
Many are Greek Catholics and Roman 
Catholics. The chief Protestant denomi- 
nation represented among them is the 
Presbyterian. This is due to the more 
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extensive work carried on by the mis- 
sionaries of that denomination in their 
native land. The Syrians do not form 
colonies as naturally as some foreigners. 
They prefer to learn English and speak it 
even among themselves, although they are 
usually good students of their mother 


tongue, the Arabic. The largest number 
live in Greater New York and its vicinity. 
Four Syrian daily newspapers are pub- 
lished in that city. Trade and commerce 
are the chief occupation of the Syrians in 
the United States, but they may be found 
also working in the mines of West Virginia 
and other states. In the Middle West and 
Far West many of them own farms which 
they carry on with good success. They 
are from the Mount Lebanon district of 
Northern Palestine and are hardy, cour- 
ageous, and may be compared with the 
mountaineers of the Southern Appalach- 
ians. It is an interesting fact that the 
Syriac version of the Bible is one of the 
earliest. Many vicissitudes have befallen 
this ancient people, chiefly in recent years 
through their cruel persecution by the 
Turkish Mohammedan Government. They 
do not present the problem that -exists 
in the case of the more clannish foreign 
races; but the very fact that group work 
among them is more seldom required 
emphasizes the obligation of individual 
Christians to be helpful in various private 
and social ways to these friendly seekers 
after that which is best in American 
customs and institutions. Let us not for- 
get to give them, above all, that which 
we most prize. 


Schools for aaa Groups 


During the past year the Society has 
contributed largely to the support of a Hun- 
garian School for the training of preachers 
at Cleveland, with eleven pupils, of whom 
six expect to finish the course in June; to 
the National Slavic Training School in 
Chicago, with eight pupils, of whom two 
expect to finish in June; and to the Russian 
Training School in New York, with twenty- 
nine pupils, of whom six expect to graduate 
this year. Two of them plan to return to 
Russia to preach the gospel there. They 
say they came to America for gold, but 
they found the Lord and are taking Him 
home to their families and friends in Russia 
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It is believed that the Baptist denomina- 
tion has an unusual opening among these 
and kindred nationalities, both in this 
country and in Europe. Our democratic 
policy commends our views to these people. 
Among the Poles in Detroit and among 
other foreigners elsewhere our missions 
have been strikingly successful. The 
schools, however, in which we train their 
preachers are very small, poorly equipped 
and have very elementary and meagre 
courses. It is believed that if these dif- 
ferent schools could be combined into a 
Polyglot Training School a far better edu- 
cation could be given and at little increase 
in expenditure. Changes must be made 
in the location of at least two of these 
schools, and it seems best to the teachers 
and the leading pastors of these foreign- 
speaking groups to unite in one efficient 
school if it is possible to do so. It is hoped 
that the money can be secured for so far- 
reaching and promising a work. 


Good Sermon Material 


The Home Mission Society has pub- 
lished in leaflet form the striking article 
by Dr. L. C. Barnes, entitled “The Czecho- 
Slovak Wonder,” which was printed 
originally in Musstons. Send to the 
Rooms for it. The seeds of a sermon on 
special providence are in it. 

Secretary Brooks has written a live 
book on Americanization, a review of 
which will be given in October Missions. 
Dr. Brooks is going to France to aid the 
Foreign Society in its reconstruction work. 


Notes from Central America 


A son has been born to Rev. and Mrs. 
J. G. Todd, our missionaries in Santa Ana, 
El Salvador. 

Two native pastors were ordained at the 
Association Meeting in Chalchuapa, El 
Salvador. Alberto Arrazate, who has 
been in Sonsonate for the last two years, 
will be the assistant of Rev. William Keech 
in San Salvador, and Cirilo Gaspar, who 
has been assisting Rev. J. G. Todd at 
Santa Ana, goes to take the churches of 
Sonsonate and Izalco. 

A new church has been organized at El 
Refugio, El Salvador. This makes the 
ninth church in the Republic. 
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Edifice Department 
BY F. H. DIVINE, SECRETARY 


Notwithstanding the war-time condi- 
tions—the many demands for money, 
the almost prohibitive prices of labor and 
material, governmental restrictions to 
building operations, and serious interrup- 
tions because of Spanish influenza through- 
out the country—this department has 
had a busy year. Toa considerable degree 
construction work has been suspended, 
but there has been much activity in rais- 
ing funds for building operations in the 
immediate future and the removal of 
burdensome debts. In furtherance of 
these efforts.and the purchase of property 
for parsonages we have found our regular 
budget seriously inadequate. 

Besides the large amount of traveling 
required for the investigation of fields, 
study of local problems, and the adminis- 
tration of the department, the Secretary 
has aided 29 churches in campaigns for 
funds to remove debts, purchase property, 
and erect buildings, which have aggregated 
$725,000. Other churches have been 
stimulated to undertake similar tasks by 
themselves. 

Many of the churches aided by service 
have thus been enabled to get along with- 
out gifts from the Society, and others 
have been enabled to insure the payment 
of loans that had become uncertain. 
Demands for the Secretary’s service in 
this direction exceed time and strength. 
Already definite dates have been fixed 
for several months of the new year. 

Among the notable things undertaken 
this year have been the erection of Com- 
munity Houses at East Hammond and 
Indiana Harbor, Indiana, in cooperation 
with the Woman’s American Baptist 
Home Mission Society and the Indiana 
Baptist Convention. These are the first 
buildings of their kind erected by our 
Society. We look to them for an im- 
portant ministry. Early in the year our 
Society joined with the Baptist Executive 
Council of Chicago and the Illinois Baptist 
Convention in making it possible for Olivet 
Church of Chicago to purchase the prop- 
try of the First Baptist Church of that 
city at a cost of $85,000. Since this 
largest Baptist Church in the world has 
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taken possession of their new property 
they have underwritten more than $135,- 
000 to be paid in three years, thus com- 
pleting payment for the First Church 
property, also other valuable building 
lots, and providing for advance work. 
This we believe is a world record for a 
Negro church, notable record for any 
church. During the year four other, 
Negro churches were aided in raising funds 
aggregating nearly $140,000 without the 
aid of a missionary dollar or solicitation 
from people outside their membership. 
To enable churches of any race to discover 
their possibilities in cooperation and to 
give their pastors and leaders confidence 
to undertake large things for God is better 
than donations of money. 

Rev. D. D. Proper, D.D., has been 
diligent in season and out of season in 
looking after property matters, the execu- 
tion of papers, collecting loans, etc. His 
has been not the most pleasing task, but 
of primary importance. He has had the 
cooperation of the State Secretaries. 


A FORWARD LOOK 

The calls for help and advance move- 
ment make a great chorus. Many voices 
are heard in every direction appealing for 
worthy help in every kind of building 
requirement. ‘This report will call special 
attention to but one outstanding need — 
and this lies outside of the possible with 
usual missionary funds. 

Surveys have been made in all the states 
of the Northern Baptist Convention with 
a view to discover: 

1. Churches of special promise that are 
hindered by serious debt. 

2. Churches that are seriously handi- 
capped for want of new and better build- 
ings and are unable to provide the same. 

3. Churches in educational centers that 
are unable to meet present needs without 
new and improved building facilities. 

As a result of this survey we have dis- 
covered 37 churches that are carrying 
debts aggregating nearly $600,000 that 
would render a largely increased ministry 
if they could be encouraged in the removal 
of these heavy burdens. There are up- 
wards of 113 churches in very important 
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fields, outside immediate possibility of 
missionary aid, greatly needing new build- 
ings that would cost upwards of $3,500,000, 
and there are at least 24 educational 
centers in which our churches ought to 
have new and additional up-to-date equip- 
ment costing at least $1,000,000. ‘These 
three groups of needs represent $5,100,000 
and this could easily be increased by those 
equally needy and worthy to the sum of 
$6,000,000. The accomplishment of these 
tasks would constitute a worthy under- 
taking for a five-years’ effort. If it were 
made possible to offer modest propor- 
tionate cooperation, it is confidently 
believed that these fields on the average 
could be encouraged to raise at least 80% 
of the entire amount needed to carry 
through such a program within five years. 
This department, with a conservative 
advisory committee, and with the aid of 
a ministry such as is now available, could 
render an invaluable service to the de- 
nomination and the Kingdom of God if 
it could be the trustee of some steward 
or stewards who desire to do large things. 
The door to an unusual opportunity is 
open. Who will enter and make possible 
the accomplishment of the task? 


Nebraska’s Americanization Laws 


Nebraska has a large foreign population. 
Nearly one quarter of her people are of 
German parentage. Her Americanization 
laws recently passed are worthy of general 
study. We note the following six points 
in them: 

1. No foreign language shall be taught 
in any public or private school below the 
seventh grade. 

2. Private and parochial schools must 
maintain courses equal with public schools. 

3. No religious instruction in any foreign 
language except on Saturday and Sunday. 

4. No religious instruction in public 
schools on any day; but private schools 
may instruct on any day in English. 

5. All schools under the State Super- 
intendent of Education. All-inspectors of 
schools must be-certified. 

6. Foreign languages must not be used 
in public gatherings except in lodges and 
churches. 











Trenton Avenue Mission, Buffalo 


At the outbreak of the war we lost some 
of our very best volunteer workers, who 
left us to join the various branches of the 
war work. Last year Pastor P. E. Salt- 
arelli, after having served for about three 
years with real consecration and zeal, 
resigned to take charge of the First Italian 
Baptist Church at Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
In May, Rev. George Chiera, a graduate 
of Crozer, came from Camden, N. J., and 
took up the work as pastor. With his 
coming we were able to open a Daily 
Vacation Bible School, which was in 
session for five weeks with an average 
attendance of 76. 

With the resignation of Miss N. Mabel 
Hall last September, on account of ill- 
health, we suffered the greatest of our 
losses. She came here about ten years 
ago from the Baptist Missionary Training 
School of Chicago. Under her efficient 
leadership the work in our Mission greatly 
prospered. The secret of her success is 
explained by her fine preparation and her 
genuinely Christian character and con- 
secration. A splendid tribute to her was 
given in the farewell speech delivered by 
one of our members. ‘“ Miss Hall,” he 
said, “‘ was to us more than a missionary; 
she was a sister and a mother as well. Like 
a mother she was always ready to sacrifice 
anything for our welfare. If we had reason 
to rejoice she would share our joy with us; 
if instead we had sorrow she would share 
that with us, too; if we had sickness we 
had no reason to be troubled, — we knew 
she would be there to be our nurse, our 
comforter, and helper. Yes, she has been 
to us a sister and we have learned to love 
her as such, and through her life of sacri- 
fice and love, we have learned to know her 
Master and her Saviour.” The pastor 
relates this experience: “'The other day, 
in calling on one of our families, the lady 
of the house said to me, ‘ Mr. Chiera, you 
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cannot imagine what Miss Hall meant to 
me. When she used to come and speak 
to me I would be happy all the rest of the 
week. When I saw her pass by on the 
street I felt happy and so sure of myself, 
because I knew she was near me and she 


loved me. When she failed to come and 
see me I felt as if all the world had for- 
gotten me.’” The Sunday school children 
miss not only her good Bible stories, but 
her friendly smile as she passed back and 


forth through Trenton Avenue. Their 
cry is: “‘ Where is Miss Hall? Why does 
not Miss Hall come back?” We know 


that wherever she may go, she will be a 
blessing to the community. We wish 
her godspeed in her work and will always 
remember her in our prayers. 

Pastor Chiera is planning much work 
among the young people who are ready to 
respond to the call for Americanization 
and are the hope of the church of tomorrow. 

In our Sunday school we have an average 
attendance of 85 and a teaching staff of 
13. Sunday morning we have no service, 
as the pastor at that time speaks in the 
different American churches of our de- 
nomination in the interest of our work. 
In the evening service there is an average 
attendance of 35, while lately we have 
been having as many as 40 and 50. We 
have a communion service every Friday 
evening. This is conducted all in English 
and its main purpose is Americanization. 
On Thursday evening at our prayer service 
we have an average attendance of 20. 

Pastor Chiera, though of Italian birth, 
came to America when a mere boy and 
has received all his education in this 
country. He is therefore thoroughly Am- 
erican in both his way of thinking and 
manner of living and has this country 
really at heart. His only ambition is to 
do something for this country that has 
done so much for him. This he thinks 
he will be able to accomplish first by 
bringing the peoples among whom he works 
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to a saving knowledge of Jesus Christ; 
sccond, by teaching his fellow countrymen 
to love and work for the welfare of this 
country that gives them _ hospitality. 
The Lord has greatly blessed us in the 
past, and notwithstanding the many dif- 
ficulties under which we have been com- 
pelled to carry on the work, the results 
have been encouraging. 


‘¢ Pp, R. and P. R.” 


These letters stand for Porto Rico, an 
island of 3,606 square miles with a popu- 
lation of 325.5 per square mile. The bulk 
of the population is rural, and its only 
resources are agriculture. 

P. R. once represented. Prostrating 
Romanism. Previous to 1898 the Roman 
Catholic Church had controlled the island 
for 400 years. Yet when the territory 
was acquired by the United States only 
one public school building existed; high 
fees of the priests resulted in great dis- 
regard of the marriage ceremony; and 
abject poverty was general. 

P. R. now means Protestant Responsi- 
bility. The United States has established 
adequate public schools, conferred Ameri- 
can citizenship upon the Islanders, ac- 
cepted them as soldiers, and developed 
trade. Protestantism has tried to sup- 
plement the Government. It has enabled 
the Islanders to banish booze. About 
50,000 of the population are now Protestant 
adherents; the rest are nominally Roman 
Catholic, but in reality great-numbers of 
them are Spiritists or indifferent to all 
religions. 

The Baptist Churches of Porto Rico 
have 2,365 members; there are 48 organ- 
ized churches, 38 chapels and 62 Sunday 
schools; 5 missionaries under the General 
Board and 7 under the Woman’s Board; 
24 pastors and workers; a ministerial 
Training School; a hostel and a day nursery. 


Syrians in the United States 


The past forty years has seen the immi- 
gration of many Syrians to this country. 
They are now estimated to number 400,000. 
Many are Greek Catholics and Roman 
Catholics. The chief Protestant denomi- 
nation represented among them is the 
Presbyterian. This is due to the more 
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extensive work carried on by the mis- 
sionaries of that denomination in their 
native land. The Syrians do not form 
colonies as naturally as some foreigners. 
They prefer to learn English and speak it 
even among themselves, although they are 
usually good students of their mother 
tongue, the Arabic. The largest number 
live in Greater New York and its vicinity. 
Four Syrian daily newspapers are pub- 
lished in that city. Trade and commerce 
are the chief occupation of the Syrians in 
the United States, but they may be found 
also working in the mines of West Virginia 
and other states. In the Middle West and 
Far West many of them own farms which 
they carry on with good success. They 
are from the Mount Lebanon district of 
Northern Palestine and are hardy, cour- 
ageous, and may be compared with the 
mountaineers of the Southern Appalach- 
ians. It is an interesting fact that the 
Syriac version of the Bible is one of the 
earliest. Many vicissitudes have befallen 
this ancient people, chiefly in recent years 
through their cruel persecution by the 
Turkish Mohammedan Government. They 
do not present the problem that exists 
in the case of the more clannish foreign 
races; but the very fact that group work 
among them is more seldom required 
emphasizes the obligation of individual 
Christians to be helpful in various private 
and social ways to these friendly seekers 
after that which is best in American 
customs and institutions. Let us not for- 
get to give them, above all, that which 
we most prize. 


Schools for vebaiiasniiie Groups 


During the past year the Society has 
contributed largely to the support of a Hun- 
garian School for the training of preachers 
at Cleveland, with eleven pupils, of whom 
six expect to finish the course in June; to 
the National Slavic Training School in 
Chicago, with eight pupils, of whom two 
expect to finish in June; and to the Russian 
Training School in New York, with twenty- 
nine pupils, of whom six expect to graduate 
this year. Two of them plan to return to 
Russia to preach the gospel there. They 
say they came to America for gold, but 
they found the Lord and are taking Him 
home to their families and friends in Russia 
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It is believed that the Baptist denomina- 
tion has an unusual opening among these 
and kindred nationalities, both in this 
country and in Europe. Our democratic 
policy commends our views to these people. 
Among the Poles in Detroit and among 
other foreigners elsewhere our missions 
have been strikingly successful. The 
schools, however, in which we train their 
preachers are very small, poorly equipped 
and have very elementary and meagre 
courses. It is believed that if these dif- 
ferent schools could be combined into a 
Polyglot Training School a far better edu- 
cation could be given and at little increase 
in expenditure. Changes must be made 
in the location of at least two of these 
schools, and it seems best to the teachers 
and the leading pastors of these foreign- 
speaking groups to unite in one efficient 
school if it is possible to do so. It is hoped 
that the money can be secured for so far- 
reaching and promising a work. 


Good Sermon Material 


The Home Mission Society has pub- 
lished in leaflet form the striking article 
by Dr. L. C. Barnes, entitled “The Czecho. 
Slovak Wonder,” which was _ printed 
originally in Musstons. Send to the 
Rooms for it. The seeds of a sermon on 
special providence are in it. 

Secretary Brooks has written a live 
book on Americanization, a review of 
which will be given in October Missions. 
Dr. Brooks is going to France to aid the 
Foreign Society in its reconstruction work. 


Notes from Central America 
A son has been born to Rev. and Mrs. 


J. G. Todd, our missionaries in Santa Ana, 
El Salvador. 

Two native pastors were ordained at the 
Association Meeting in Chalchuapa, El 
Salvador. Alberto Arrazate, who has 
been in Sonsonate for the last two years, 
will be the assistant of Rev. William Keech 
in San Salvador, and Cirilo Gaspar, who 
has been assisting Rev. J. G. Todd at 
Santa Ana, goes to take the churches of 
Sonsonate and Izalco. 

A new church has been organized at El 
Refugio, El Salvador. This makes the 
ninth church in the Republic. 
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Edifice Department 
BY F. H. DIVINE, SECRETARY 


Notwithstanding the war-time condi- 
tions—the many demands for money, 
the almost prohibitive prices of labor and 
material, governmental restrictions to 
building operations, and serious interrup- 
tions because of Spanish influenza through- 
out the country—this department has 
had a busy year. To a considerable degree 
construction work has been suspended, 
but there has been much activity in rais- 
ing funds for building operations in the 
immediate future and the removal of 
burdensome debts. In furtherance of 
these efforts.and the purchase of property 
for parsonages we have found our regular 
budget seriously inadequate. 

Besides the large amount of traveling 
required for the investigation of fields, 
study of local problems, and the adminis- 
tration of the department, the Secretary 
has aided 29 churches in campaigns for 
funds to remove debts, purchase property, 
and erect buildings, which have aggregated 
$725,000. Other churches have been 
stimulated to undertake similar tasks by 
themselves. 

Many of the churches aided by service 
have thus been enabled to get along with- 
out gifts from the Society, and others 
have been enabled to insure the payment 
of loans that had become uncertain. 
Demands for the Secretary’s service in 
this direction exceed time and strength. 
Already definite dates have been fixed 
for several months of the new year. 

Among the notable things undertaken 
this year have been the erection of Com- 
munity Houses at East Hammond and 
Indiana Harbor, Indiana, in cooperation 
with the Woman’s American Baptist 
Home Mission Society and the Indiana 
Baptist Convention. These are the first 
buildings of their kind erected by our 
Society. We look to them for an im- 
portant ministry. Early in the year our 
Society joined with the Baptist Executive 
Council of Chicago and the Illinois Baptist 
Convention in making it possible for Olivet 
Church of Chicago to purchase the prop- 
try of the First Baptist Church of that 
city at a cost of $85,000. Since this 
largest Baptist Church in the world has 
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taken possession of their new property 
they have underwritten more than $135,- 
000 to be paid in three years, thus com- 
pleting payment for the First Church 
property, also other valuable building 
lots, and providing for advance work. 
This we believe is a world record for a 
Negro church, notable record for any 
church. During the year four other, 
Negro churches were aided in raising funds 
aggregating nearly $140,000 without the 
aid of a missionary dollar or solicitation 
from people outside their membership. 
To enable churches of any race to discover 
their possibilities in cooperation and to 
give their pastors and leaders confidence 
to undertake large things for God is better 
than donations of money. 

Rev. D. D. Proper, D.D., has been 
diligent in season and out of season in 
looking after property matters, the execu- 
tion of papers, collecting loans, etc. His 
has been not the most pleasing task, but 
of primary importance. He has had the 
cooperation of the State Secretaries. 


A FORWARD LOOK 

The calls for help and advance move- 
ment make a great chorus. Many voices 
are heard in every direction appealing for 
worthy help in every kind of building 
requirement. ‘This report will call special 
attention to but one outstanding need — 
and this lies outside of the possible with 
usual missionary funds. 

Surveys have been made in all the states 
of the Northern Baptist Convention with 
a view to discover: 

1. Churches of special promise that are 
hindered by serious debt. 

2. Churches that are seriously handi- 
capped for want of new and better build- 
ings and are unable to provide the same. 

3. Churches in educational centers that 
are unable to meet present needs without 
new and improved building facilities. 

As a result of this survey we have dis- 
covered 37 churches that are carrying 
debts aggregating nearly $600,000 that 
would render a largely increased ministry 
if they could be encouraged in the removal 
of these heavy burdens. There are up- 
wards of 113 churches in very important 
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fields, outside immediate possibility of 
missionary aid, greatly needing new build- 
ings that would cost upwards of $3,500,000, 
and there are at least 24 educational 
centers in which our churches ought to 
have new and additional up-to-date equip- 
ment costing at least $1,000,000. These 
three groups of needs represent $5,100,000 
and this could easily be increased by those 
equally needy and worthy to the sum of 
$6,000,000. ‘The accomplishment of these 
tasks would constitute a worthy under- 
taking for a five-years’ effort. If it were 
made possible to offer modest propor- 
tionate cooperation, it is confidently 
believed that these fields on the average 
could be encouraged to raise at least 80% 
of the entire amount needed to carry 
through such a program within five years. 
This department, with a conservative 
advisory committee, and with the aid of 
a ministry such as is now available, could 
render an invaluable service to the de- 
nomination and the Kingdom of God if 
it could be the trustee of some steward 
or stewards who desire to do large things. 
The door to an unusual opportunity is 
open. Who will eriter and make possible 
the accomplishment of the task? 


Nebraska’s Americanization Laws 


Nebraska has a large foreign population. 
Nearly one quarter of her people are of 
German parentage. Her Americanization 
laws recently passed are worthy of general 
study. We note the following six points 
in them: 

1. No foreign language shall be taught 
in any public or private school below the 
seventh grade. 

2. Private and parochial schools must 
maintain courses equal with public schools. 

3. No religious instruction in any foreign 
language except on Saturday and Sunday. 

4. No religious instruction in public 
schools on any day; but private schools 
may instruct on any day in English. 

5. All schools under the State Super- 
intendent of Education. All inspectors of 
schools must be-.certified. 

6. Foreign languages must not be used 
in public gatherings except in lodges and 
churches. 
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The Honorable Crimson Tree, by Anita 
B. Ferris, is quite the kind of book to 
interest boys and girls in China and the 
Chinese boys and girls. While it is fiction, 
as the author says, yet the stories are 
within the possibilities. How the boys 
and girls of the Chinese Christian churches 
are helping to build a new China is made 
plain. Bright and entertaining, while 
full of information. A capital book for 
the juniors — and their elders, too. (Mis- 
sionary Education Movement; 60 cents 
cloth, 40 cents in paper; illustrated.) 


Japan and World Peace, by K. K. Kawa- 
kami, is a book that should be read by 
those who would gain a clear idea of the 
Japanese position with regard to China 
and the Western Powers from the Japanese 
point of view. The reader will not doubt 
that Mr. Kawakami is thoroughly well in- 
formed concerning world affairs, and that 
he knows the relations between his own 
country and China. What he says re- 
garding the Peace Conference and the 
representations there of Japan on the 
subject of racial equality, and of China 
in regard to Kiau-chow is worthy of careful 
consideration. If his declarations are 
true— and time only can show—as to 
Japan’s purpose, repeatedly proclaimed, 
to give back Kiau-chow to China, then 
much that has been made of this part of 
the treaty for political uses is beside the 
mark. The volume is one that friends of 
both China and Japan should be glad to 
have, as it sheds needed light upon a most 
important subject. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


Mexico under Carranza, by Thomas E. 
Gibbon, is filled with official and other 
data which show the utter inadequacy 
and cruelty and unscrupulousness of the 
Carranza Government, which has been 
false to the United States and to all others 
who did not serve the interests of the head 





of the government and his military sup- 
porters. It is a sorrowful story, so far as 
American citizens and rights in Mexico 
are concerned, and unless the facts can be 
disproved our government appears in 
sorry light. Large numbers of Americans 
resident in Mexico have been murdered 
and their business and property taken 
from them, and the poor peons have known 
little except starvation and tyranny. 
Mr. Gibbon is a lawyer, writes without 
literary style, but tells a straightforward 
story, based on personal investigations in 
Mexico. His book cannot be read without 
indignation and the hope that we may soon 
adopt a policy that will free us from any 
complicity in one of the worst governments 
even Mexico has ever known. (Doubleday 
Page & Co.; $1.50.) 


Japan in World Politics, by K. K. 
Kawakami (Macmillan; $1.50). This is 
the work of a Japanese scholar and world 
student, who started with socialistic views 
but has been led to see their futility in 
practice. He is well qualified to treat his 
large subject, and his spirit is impartial 
and excellent. A warm loyalty to Japan 
is equaled by loyalty to this, his adopted 
land, and this loyalty led him to study the 
relations between the United States and 
Japan. He shows clearly how the friend- 
ship began, and what has impaired it. 
He considers in statesmanlike fashion the 
present conditions, with view to finding a 
remedy for the causes that have in them 
the seeds of peril for the future. It is a 
valuable contribution to a subject of vital 
interest. His treatment of the position 
of the Japanese in California and under 
our partial immigration laws is fair and 
enlightening. He well says that “ even 
Christianity has abruptly stopped and 
struck its standard before the racial wall, 
and has no courage to advance. A western 


















nation may declare a Monroe Doctrine, 
but is reluctant to accord an Asiatic nation 
the same privilege. The West expects the 
East to open its doors to the exploitation 
of the white race, but reserves the right 
to slam its own doors in the faces of 
Orientals.” A book to be widely read and 
thoughtfully regarded. Christianity ought 
to have something to say, and must first 
be fully informed. This work helps toward 
that end. ‘Surely we shall agree with this 
author in his saying that “ The dove of 
peace builds its nest only in the haunts of 
justice.” Also in his conclusion that 
without dispelling the potential cause of 
conflict, it is futile to speak of disarmament. 


The Knock on the Door, by Mary Caro- 
line Holmes, has many points of interest, 
and we could commend it with good grace 
were it not for its too sweeping charges 
against the church and its ministry. This 
is a decided blur on an otherwise excellent 
book. We are not ready to believe that 
the ministers and churches generally have 
lost their Christ and have no real belief 
or a real God. The author should revise 
and qualify her work. If true to the 
facts as it stands, then there is no home 
base for missions or anything else. (Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co.) 


The Rage of Islam, by Yonao H. Shabaz, 
is a graphic account of the massacre of 
Christians by the Turks in Persia, by one 
who with his wife and children suffered 
everything but death. The story is one 
to stir the blood. and will prove a good 
tonic for those who think that even the 
Turks are worthy of kindly treatment, 
instead of being placed in a strait-jacket, 
where they can no longer indulge in their 
lust for blood. The hand of Germany too 
is plain in the direction of affairs. (The 
Roger Williams Press; $1.50.) 


Dr. Elsie Inglis, by Lady Frances Bal- 
four, is a fine example of biographical 
writing. The life story is told simply, 
impressively, with dignity. The character 
speaks for itself. Dr. Inglis was a re- 
markable woman who gave herself to war 
hospital service in Serbia and Russia, and 
wore herself out literally in the work. 
The reader agrees with the biographer 
that this was “ the woman nobly planned.” 
She had the spirit of her nation and race; 
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the spirit of courageous adventure, the 
love of liberty, and freedom for all people. 
“ She was one of old Scotia’s truest daugh- 


ters.” Before the war, she fought for the 
right of women to practice medicine and 
surgery, took her degree, and won the 
victory of admission to practice. She 
became the pioneef woman doctor who 
founded and led the Scottish Women’s 
Hospitals, heading a unit that became 
widely known as the Serbian Unit. This 
is a book to read, full of the inspiration 
that comes from contact with a rare 
Christian character, filled with the mis- 
sionary and Christlike spirit. One feels 
stronger and better for the reading, and 
young women may well reflect upon the 
nobility of such a life. (Geo. H. Doran 
Co., N. Y.; $1.50 net.) 

Social Studies of the War, by Elmer T. 
Clark, is one of the books that should be 
read by Americans who have the highest 
interests of church, country and world at 
heart. The author had the advantage of 
making his social surveys in person in 
England, France, Italy, Scotland and 
Ireland during the war period. He was 
with the army in the field, and shared with 
the soldier the common experiences of 
camp, billet and trench life. As an ac- 
credited correspondent he was given ex- 
ceptional opportunities for observation 
and intercourse, and in more than 150 
centers studied social conditions in rela- 
tion to the soldiers, civilian population and 
institutions. He is well qualified there- 
fore to write on such topics as Immorality 
in Europe during the War—a sorrowful 
chapter indeed; Ireland and the Root of 
the Irish Question; the Pope and the War; 
the Religious Situation in the War; the 
Clergy and the People; the Church and 
the War; Reconstruction in Religion after 
the War; the Challenge of the War to the 
Church; the Germans and the Turks; 
Among the Toilers; A Heritage of Hate, 
and the Cities of Horrible Nights. The 
reader can only hope for humanity’s sake 
that the picture is not quite as dark as it is 
painted. But as we said at the start, the 
book is one that ought to be most widely 
and thoughtfully read, as it contains facts 
of vital importance to the future of Chris- 
tian civilization. (Geo. H. Doran Co., 
N. Y.; $1.50.) 
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NO. 29. THE GENERAL BOARD OF PROMOTION 


Each of the above pictures represents a member of ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN JULY NUMBER 


the General Board of Promotion, appointed by the G. N. Brink L. C. Barnes 


t. 4, 
. . 2. F. W. Padelford 5. S. R. Vinton 
Northern Baptist Convention at Denver, Colo. The 3. J. H. Scott 6. D.C. Shull 


names are included in the complete list of the member- 
ship, as published on page 534 in July Missions. 
Can you guess who they are? MAY PRIZE WINNERS 
1. J. C. Borchert, Kansas City, Mo. 
WHAT WE OFFER 2. Harriet Bingaman, West Chester, Pa. 

For a correct set of solutions and the best article 3. Grace C. Van Zandt, San Diego, Cal. 
not exceeding 150 words in length on the subject, 4. James L. Coote, Baldwinsville, N. Y. 
“The Task of the Board of Promotion,” a first prize 
will be given consisting of a missionary library of five HONORABLE MENTION 
books. For the second best article, with a correct Miss S. Belle Clark, Milwaukee, Wis.; Miss Eloise 
set of solutions, Missions will give a well-known mis- Fowler, Somerville, N. J.; Mrs. S. A. Banks, Brattle- 
sionary book. For the third and fourth best articles, boro, Vt.; Mary Preston, M.D.; Miss Alice Schermer - 
with a correct set of solutions, Missions will give a horn, Poland, N. Y. 
year’s subscription of the magazine. All solutions and Puzzle contestants should preserve the July number 
articles must be mailed not later than October 4 to of Missions, as it is probable that the subject for next 
be eligible. Address Missions Puzzle Page, 700 Ford month will also be based on a list of names published 
Building, Boston, Mass. therein. 


Initials were not included in the pictures. 











